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foreword 

Bt ths Mo*r Ho«. th» Maiiqwi** or Zetland, 

P.a, G.C^X, G.C.I.E. 

SecKOry of Stale tot liMtia ind for Btima. 


Tke general public ii scarcely aware of the exittence, In 
a Government office in Whitehall, of a cdd)ratcd library 
contaiiuflg a Urge collection of caitern literature and 
books relating to eastern, esp eci a ll y Indian, affairs. In 
this little volume, compiled io the Library the India 
Office, a romantic swry is told—the story how, from 
humble beginnings in the days of the East India Com¬ 
pany, this collection has grown to iu present iroprc^vc 
dimensions; how it has gathered to itself such predous 
possessions as the Tippoo Sultan manuscripu and the Sir 
Philip Frandi Papers, documents which arc a measure 
of its value to schoUrs and its interest to the world at 
Urge. The Library u open by arrangment to all serious 
Students who desire to take advanta^ of the resources 
at itt command: iis^jrcasurcs’may #c seen by^i^Btors. I 
have every confidiRiM Ift recSmmeoding'the public to 
read thU account of a' national, indeed an imperial, 
possession: qikI 1 feel no doubt that acquaintance with 
its conienu %vill lead to still greater emfioyraent of the 
focilitiet avaiUble for the extension of knowledge and 


research. 


ZETLAND. 
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PREFACE 


Thi Library of the India Office u the oldest, and also 
(be largest, spedalist orieatal library in ocutence. In 
the pages which follow, a sketch of its history is given, 
6om its foundation, t^o years ago, by the Directors of 
the East India Company, ^wn to die present day, when, 
with a complenteni of some ao,ooo manuscripts and 
330,000 printed books, it constitutes a magnificent refer¬ 
ence library invaluable to all who are interested in India 
and the East, student and dilettante alike. 

In compiling this account, the author has drawn on 
Kmrees, largely in manuscript, the greater part of which 
arc preserved in the Record Department of the India 
Office. His task has been gready fecilitated by the 
geiKTout assistance of Mr. W. T. Ottewill, O.B.E., 
^perintendent of Records, and Mr. R. W. Wright, 
his Assistant. He also has to acknowledge wttl^ 
gratitude the help and encouragement given by Dr. 
H. N. Randle, D.Phil., Librarian of the India Office, 
and Sir William Foster, C.I.E., who kindly read through 
the typescript and made valuable suggestions which have 
been gladly followed. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE 
INDIA OFFICE 


S J 

Auomc the mAay s^ptoms of the re-orienudoo of 
the human mind and human interests occasioned by the 
revolutionary movement in Europe towards the end of 
(he eightccDth century, none is more remarkable, tut 
gCHerit, or more striung, than the sudden, and, as it 
seems, spontaneous growth of a realization that the 
Orient had spiritual, as well as material, riches to offer 
to (he Occident: its material wealth had, indeed, for 
some centuries now been exploited; but of its spiritual 
treasures none, save a very few eccentric and anachron¬ 
istic geniuses, had the remotest conception. 

In this volume is told (he ston of the beginrungs and 
development of a great State ubeary: and this story 
illustrates very aptly the observations made above. For 
the Library of the East India Company, afterwards 
styled the Library of the India Office, came into being 
at the very time when the imagirutions of thinking men 
were being aptured by the discovery of a t<m incognita 
in the world of human culture: and its history up to 
the present day is indissolubly linked up with the hi^ry 
of tne development of that truly libmt movement of 
the Western mind which we call Orientalism. 

India is the birthpbee of two great oriental cultures, 
and has been for many centuries the home of a third. 
The parent of many modern Indian languages is 
Sanskrit, which is also the sacred language of m Hindu 
faith. Another great group of Indian ungtuges is de- 
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rived {rom Persun, which in its cum was profoundly 
influenced, thirteen hundred rars ago, by the impact 
of Arabic, the language of Midummaa and the Quran. 
Yet, until the last quarter of the eighteenth centurv, the 
study of Sanskrit was, to all Europeans living in India, 
a closed book.' In I7j6, Warren Hastings, nuking the 
memorable decision that Indians should M ruled Kc<>rd- 
ing to ibdr own laws, called upon a commission of 
learned Paixlits to compile a code of ordinances :* " and 
the original Text, delivered in the Hitwloo Language, 
was faithfully translated by the Interprctcn into the 
Persian Idiom —^for there was no Englishman sufH* 
deotly familiar with the Sanskrit language, to be able 
to render the original text of the compibtioa into 
English.* 

Such were the obscure beginnings of the modern study 
of Sanskrit. In 1784. the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
founded with the declared object of prosecuting an 
" enauiry into the history and antiquities, arts, sciences, 
and literature of Asia”:* and among the list of Uw 
foundation members of the Sodecy* we hnd the names 
of Sir William Jones, its hrst President, and Sir Charles 
Wilkins, first Librarian of the East India Company’s 
Library—two eminent scholars who were the pboeers 
of Sanskrit philology. 

So much for the state of Sanskrit studies at the end of 
the dghtcenih century. Persian, being the official court- 


' Pw ihc U<inn of tkc «fips( n( S«a>krit Mudkt in Eorofie, ue M. 
U^UHCTHU, Gntkkkt* 4 er la^Ara Liurmw (Leifirie. 
i. pp. B ff-: A. A. /•Jit'/ Am (Cfednrd, 

See Wiaee*Ait«, of. tk.. i, p. 9; MkOomI. o*. «i., a, 130. 

* A (Me tf Gtmoo lehn (LoMoa. p. 5. 

* SimiUriy, che (Wtt Eiuopeui inedMiiNi of tSe VfmtMi vu 

Aaqoetil Dufemw'e (P»rit. iBot *). a Ulan verm «e iJw 

•evtneeemh enuiry Petilan pueplwete tl «Hc oeipnel: wUlc BhMun'i 
n^frta wu rcndeircel Imo E^M> ia iBit by R. Stiacl^ tkrauch 
ilw mediwn of * Ap ‘ AiUh Ra^Ut'i Rmian trauhiicia. 

* See Cntrmsey Ketiemi a/ /Tt AfMe Saneif •/ Senf / ^Cakutia 

p. 4. 

* See mJ., p. 3, (oeatoie. 
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lanjroage ^ the Mogul Empire, and the lingua franca of 
Indu as a whole, was tolerably widely known among 
the servants of the East India Company: yet their 
knowledge of the language was in the main strictly dr* 
cunucribed, and did not venture far beyond the limits 
set by the necessity of maintaining an elegant corre¬ 
spondence in that language with the rulers and merchants 
of India. Nor was the knowledge of Persian and Arabic 
turned to much better account in Europe Arabic bad 
long since ceased to be the passport to the study of Greek 
nKokine and ^ilosophy; and those who stutued it, did 
so mainly in order to be in the position to refute the 
“Mahometan bla^ihcinies and impostures."' That the 
study of Arabic and Persian might ever be esteemed a 
u<orthy branch of the humanities, would never have conw 
within the range of the most unorthodox and libera) 
imagination : and for this study likewise, the turn of the 
century was, in a very real sense, a turning-poinL 
To the end of the eighteenth century, and the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth, belong the publication of the 
first great folio catnlMues of Arabic manuscripts,* arvd 
of the sumptuous " hmiiccs et Extraits des MaS. de la 
Biblioth^ue du Roi" (Paris, 1797-1823), the first printed 
editions ot the Shih-namah* and other renowned daisies, 
and the foundation of oriental societiet and the begin¬ 
ning of oriental journals in England, France and Ger- 

‘ T>>e litfe-pofc of (h« bit venra of the Qat'te reuU: 

‘'TheAkeona of Mabonxi. TremlMed out of Anbk|M biK PraKh.... 
Aod oeMi Eajitiibai, for ihc MiiifMiiea ef all tlw doife le look UM» 
the Turklih neiiia. Loodoa. a&|^** 

* M. Guiri. AMfMAooi BitmtHlemai, Matrid, i7d»- 

70; ). Uri, BiHiatknw PW/rm# Cadktim Afomarn^Mnat Orira- 
mPmm CcHiaffri. Pars Prima. OionU. 17S7. TTie fini cacabjiue of 
SiMkric mwMcripts ^b)i*ktd was A. liaimlmi aod L. UngUs, 
CaMf»/ar dr/ Usaiutrru SsaiJ(nu dr h BiMociffw /wpAwtr. Pans, 
iRo;. 

* Of d« editioo piaaneri bp M. LwntdcB, to be ia t soIhoki, oidp 
one Tolume waa fuUuhed, at the Conponp’s Press at Clkvta, ia 
tSti. The earliest cotBplew ten h that ofTurAer.Macaii.ia 4 voloinea, 
Caleisua, ika^. 
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The iRUMKC of these strange new studies on 
the cultured minds of the West is typically illustrated by 
such ^verse phcnoreena as Goethe’s West-cjtUeke Diutitt, 
Cokridge's KuNa Khan, Beckford’s Vathe)(^, and the 
philoso^y of Schopenhauer. 

In a Public Letter, written at the order of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company on the ajA flay, 
1798,* the following pragraphs occur: 


You will have observed by our Disptches from time 
to ume that we have invariablr nunifesM as the occasion 
Wuif^ our dispouuoo for the encouragctneDC of lodian 
Ute^te. We understand it has been of late yean a frequent 
practice among our Servants, especially in Bengal, to nuke 
<>Ikctioos of Orienul Manuscripts, many of which have 
afterwards been brought into this country. These remainiax 
in private hands, and being likely in a course of time to paa 
wto others, in which prolwWy no use can be made of them 
they arc in danger of being negketed, and at leng^ in a 
^t measure lost to Europe as wdl at to India. We think 
t|us tstue a mattes; of greater regret, because we apprehend 
that Since the dedlne of the Mogul Empire,* the encourage- 
raent formerly given in it to Persian Literature has ceased- 
i^t hardly any new Works of edebrity appear and that few 
Copies of Books of established Character are now made; so 
due there being by the accidents of time, and the exportation 
of many 0/ the best [last two words scored through) Manu- 
«npts, a progressive diminution of the original stock, Hindo- 
stan may at length be much thinned of its literary Stores, 
mthout greatly enrkhing Europe. To prevent in port this 
ui)^ to Letters, we have thought that the Institution of a 
pubke Reposiiory in this Country for Oriental Writings, 


.. bqpa u«« SI Csleutts in 17B9; cite Jomrmti 

« 11,7, Ihc Zautknfi /•, A> Kund, dti UtrgtuM,, /, 
m 1I37. 

* Det^ekti, vol. ksxii, pp. 4^^ 

* !’*r* wrhim. the oflWinl repmcMicive of ihs 

wss »» -Ahm. bliwM ia 17a b; iSc XobilU 




would be useful, and that a thing profesaedly of this kind is 
still a bibliotheca! desideratum here. It is not our menoine 
that the Company should go into the [scored out: then added 
above, ‘any considerable"] expeoM in [first hand, 'of'] 
fonning a Collection of Eastern Books, but we think the 
India House might with particular propriety be the centre of 
ao'am{^e accumulation of that nature; and conceiving also 
that Gentlemen might chute gratuitously [this word scored 
through] to lodge valuable C^potitiona, where they could 
be saKly preserved and become useful to the Public, we there- 
fore d^re it to be made known that we axe willing to allot 
a luit^e Aparti^t for the purpose of an Oriental Reposi¬ 
tory, in the additional Buildings now erecting in Leadenhall 
Sueet; and that all Eastern Manuscripts transmitted to that 
Repository will be carefully preserved and registered there, 
with the Names of the Contributors [last six words scored 
through]. 

tod. By such a Collection the Ljterature of Persia and 
Mahomedan India may be preserved in this Country after, 
perhaps, it shall, from further changes, and the further declen¬ 
sion of taste for it, be partly lost in lU original Seats. 

107. Nor would we eomne this Collection to Persian and 
Arabian Manuscript. The Shanscrit writings, from the long 
subjection of the Hindoos to a Foreign Government, from the 
diKnuragetnenCs their Literature in consequence experienced, 
and from the ravaget of time, mutt have suffered gratly. We 
shwld be glad, therefore, that Coptca of all the valwblc Books 
which remain in that Language, or in any ancient Dialecu of 
the Hindoos, might, through the Industn and Liberality [lost 
two words scored through f of Individuals, at len^ be pl^d 
in safety in this Island, and form a port of UM proposed 
Collection. 

Such is the earliest extant reference, in the papen o£ 
the Company, to the project of forming a collection of 
oriental manuscripts. It is now impossible to determine 
with certainty who were the prime movers in this prenect. 
Credit for the conception was given long ago to Rooert 
Orme, the distinraished Historiographer m the Cons- 
pany; for in a Tootnote to pages xxviii-xxix of the 
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‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of ibe Author," 
irefixed to the [xnithumous (1805) edition of Orme's 
iutorUat Fragment of the Mogul Empire, we read • 


Mr. Offne used frequentljr to lament the want of an Orien¬ 
tal collection of manuscripts and printed hooks in this 
couoiT]': for affording that information on Indian affaiJs, the 
expense and labour of obfiining which was oppressirc in the 
mcme when utKlertaken hy private individuals. The estab- 
liihmeot of such a librarv, he observed, would ^ a national 
ht^f. the expense of which would be trivial, in comparison 
with the advantage that must accrue from it. He used to add, 
that a ship's cargo of original and valuable MSS. might be 
collected in the setdetneots between Delhi and cape Cbm^n.* 


If Orme himself conceived the idea, he must have 
found not a few servants of the Company who were 
prepared to second his plan; and at least one former 
servant to whom the conception made an immediate 
and personal appeal. Orme himself, for all that he had 
readed many years in India, and had established for 
himKlf a rc|)utaiion as being the greatest historian of that 
country England had hithmo produced, was alm^, if 
not wholly, innocent of oriental Kholarship.* But there 
was now living in London a roan who had attained 
great distmctun during the years of his service in 
fcngal, and particularly for his devotion to rhe study 
f I^an langua^ Charles Wilkins, the fether of 
^nsknt learning, haring heard talk about the possibility 
that a Library or Museum might be esublisbed in 


^ a*di a cotlotioo. ud of t)i« 

nwmipo^oto^Bttliw w i, illu«r.ta| b,i u* faibwjfl- 

yw on p. Ixvl the timr •• Uemein" •. ••TTw^ 

In tbr nww diflWuli tnd hb^i 
pM o< E*M*ni kirnuig. pjnkutartj in dw Mudy ol «|« Simkrirkn' 

1 ^,.—**. ”*■“ • • • th« commrneemrBi d ih« 

*7^ ** * <pocha fai ch« rtjvUk o( lenm.'* 

Mattotn, p. 




Leadenhall Sum, in January 17M wrote the following 
later to the Court of Directors 01 the Honourable East 
India Company:' 

GaKTUMSN, 

Having beard that your Honorable Court has lately 
psiied.the ven laudable resolution appropriating a portion of 
the new builduigs at the India House to the puipose of an 
Oriental Museum, I humbly prciumc upon the lim know¬ 
ledge and experience 1 acquir^ in those matters wrihich seem 
the nanual objects of your design, during a raidence of 
nearly sixteen years in tKc Company’s cmpl^ in Elengal, to 
nuke you a tender of my advice and aasisance; not only in 
digesung fu^ a plw as shall render the institution a puUic 
benefit, but in classing and arranging such books artd produc* 
lions of Nature and Art, os ore, or may be collected, and, 
finally, (if such an employ should be found necessary) to take 
charm of the Museum, and give up my whole attention to¬ 
wards rendering it a Monument ot the Taste, as well as of 
the Munificence of its Founders. 

I have already committed to paper a sketch of my ideas of 
wbat the Museum, to be useful, as well os omamenul, should 
priodpally conritt; but as it might be clwmed o^ous in me 
to cemmunkatc it unasked, and when, perhaps, it has been 
aniidpiced by one more perfect, that, with any odicr ser¬ 
vices in my p^er, is reserved for your commands. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Genriemcn, 

Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 

Ckas WtUCDIS. 

FmsoT SgciAst, 

No. 33. 
l«omiy 1793. 


Wilkins was born in 17^ or 1750 at Froroe in Somer¬ 
set : his mother was the niece of Robert Baiexrun Wray, 

* UintlUaeom Utlrrt Hertioti, ve). leo (1799, i). m. s. For an 
^ buiWinj la UxlenhsU Street MciTtir to in the icRer, 
ICC W. rearer. Tic £c«/ twdm Hqhu (LdckIop, pp. ij| 
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the noted engraver, from whom Wilkiiu may have io- 
berited ccruin of hij varioo* ulenu. At the age of 20 
he went out to Bengal a$ a writer in the acrvice of the 
Ea« India Company,‘ and about eiffhi yean later, b«an 
the study of Sanskrit, being already well groundetf in 
Bengali and Persian. The fvstfruits of this study, in 
which be was ossisted by admiring pundits, was ♦trans¬ 
lation ^ the Bhagapad-gitS. which, at the insunce and 
through the insistence of Warren Hastings, was in 1785 

K biished at the expense of the Company. To this oub- 
itioD Hastings contributed a laudatory notioe, reflect¬ 
ing credit not on Wilkins' scholarship alone, but also on 1 
the sjririt of liberal insight and sympathy which charac- 
teriaed the great Governor-General. The work, com¬ 
paratively short as it is—it runs into no more than 
156 pages—made a profound impression on the Eurtwean 
world of letten: " all hailed its appearance as the dawn 
of that brilliant light, which has subseoucntly shone \ 
with so much lustre in the productions ol Sir William 
fones, Mr. Colebrooke, Ptofeswr Wilton, fcc, and which 
hat dispelled the darkness in which the pedantry of 
Greek and Hrfircw scholars had invol^^ the etymology j 
of the languages of Europe aivd Asia.” 

While in Bengal, Willuns had turned his attention to 
the problem of printing in oriental languages. His first 
experiments were with the Bengali characters, made at 
the request of Warren Hastings for use in the publka- - 
tion 0? Halhed's Grammar 0/ the B<ngal Language 
(Hoogly, 17;^). Later he designed with peat success a . 
set of Na«ri characters for the printing of Sanskrit; 
and, with less conspicuous Mat, a Persian fount, which 
was nevertheless used for many years.* Wilkins may . 

’ C««r< *ol. p. JII. 

* *ol. IS. New Stow (i8|^ p. t66. 

• /M., IV. it? <; <(. Ofimmi SWtri «■ Kpkow CarjMp Brsrifi 
Pnry, po. sstS. whne Sinrer Inu tome of the boefci wSkk were 
pi^Md in Vrilkuu' Pmiu (ouM. 
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therefore with sock justke be said to hare been at once 
the Erasmus and the Caxton of Indian culture. 

Among the earliest admirers and followers of Wilkins 
was die celebrated jurist, Sir William Jones, who, at 
deserved above, with Wilkins and a group of other 
friends fourwled, in 1784, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and s 4 as its hrst President. Being shown by Wilkins a 
version of the Institutes of Manu which the Utter was 
preparing, and of which about otke^hird had already 
Men completed, Jones sunested that he should hand 
over the venture to himselh and to this Wilkins, with 
remarkable scU-abn^don—lamenubiy rare in the world 
of science—readily consented. In 1794 was published 
Jones' famous Instituui of Hindu Liuv. 

After sixteen years of service. Wilkitu was obliged, by 
considerations of health, to return to EngUnd. At first 
he lived at Bath, and there published his iransUdon of 
the Hitopadiia (1787): later ne bought a house in Kent, 
which was completely destroyed by fire, some dme in 
1796. Fortunatdy his books and manuscripts, though 
severely damaged, were not totally lost; but his types, 
puDch« and matrices suffered disastrously.^ This 
calamity undermined the health of hit wife: and it may 
well be that these misfortunes were the private incendve 
which inspired his public interest in the Company’s new 
venture. 

Wilkins' letter to the Court of Directon %vas read on 
a January 1799, and referred to the Committee of 
Correspondence: * but no action appears to have been 
taken, Myond, it would seem, his bang invited to submit 
the " sketch ” mendoned in his letter. The following 
u the text of this document :* 

' For a oormpoMleiicc on iMi nb^ bemea WUIcitu wd ha 
frtead W. Mtndca, kc MSS. Far. F. iSji, pp. 35)4. 

* Cawt vol. lo; A, p. 760. 

* |. Pofbei WaoM. Om Mr mtasnrtt rtfmrrJ f*r ... du Mit 
Unttum tmJ Uiiwrj (LonJoa. 1S74), Ai^wndut B. pp. $54. 
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SttTCK or A PlAM rOR AM OrUXTAL MuSKUU fROrORRS lO 
U RtTAlLlSlIlD AT TMI IXOtA HoVtR. 

A Uhmry, 

To cooiiit of MaftuKrim and Priated Fkxtks. 

The Manuicrim to ioclude wwka in all (he bngujees of 
Alia; but parCKululjr in the Penian, Arabic, and Sanakrita: 
and great care ihooid be taken to make the coDection very 
•elect, at well in coriectnest at subject 

The Printed Books should coosist generally of all such 
works as in any way relate to Oiental subjects, including all 
that has been imblished upon the language of die Fr»fr, and 
every work wmich has appeared under the patronage of the 
Company. Maps, charts, and views, with coins, medals, 
statues, and inscripeioos, may be included under this head. 

A Cabinet of Natttrof ProJuetiont. ^ 

Under this head arc included Animal, VegetaMe, and 
Mineral productions. 

The Animal Prtxluctions thouki comprehend chkfly such 
animals, parts of animals, or nr^ucc of animals, as arc ob¬ 
jects of commerce, and all in tneir natural state: the tusks of 
the clcjihant. the wool of the shawl goat, tlw musk in its 
bag. the cocoons of the different species of silk worms (not 
omittinc that curious sort which is cultivated near PurMa, 
and is m upon the leaves of the Palma Christi, and which 
is little, if at all known in Europe), lack, with its colouring 
substance in its crude state, the cochineal, and the ediUe 
birds' ncsB. Such of the animals as produce these and 
simtUr substances, provided (hey be not too large, may be 
admitted; nor sbouM others which are only objects of curi¬ 
osity, when olTcrcd as presents, be refused a place in the 
Museum. Each article should be accompanied by an Ab¬ 
stract of iu Natural History. 

The Vegeubte Productions should, generally speaking, 
comprise specimens of all the pbnts, sms, aM fruits of 
Asb; but attention should, in a more particubr manner, be 
paid to such trees and pbnts whose produce is an article of 
i6 



commerce, llterc sliotiUl be spocimem of all ebe different 
iron whose wood or dmber if io estimation for ship^juilding, 
or donicttic purpotes; as wd] as of such as are esteemed for 
thdr medicinal virtun or franant scent Eacii specinm 
should k accompanied bf a l^morandum of ha peculiar 

3 uaiitin, pbee of growth, tic. The different species of in- 
Igo^ and ocher plants ui^ in soiniog and dyeing, of the 
sugar canc and tea trees, and of the cotton plants, must iMt 
be rKgkcted anp more than the numerous txiM of oils, gums, 
and resins, which are the oacurai produce of the plants of 
Asia. 

Ilse Mineral ProductioAS will, in the first pUce, include 

S ecimcfu of the ores of all the meuls and Kcu-rnetals of 
c East, at wdl as of the metals themselves when found io 
their per(«t state in the earth, which is KKnelimes the case. 
Specimens should be procured of the very curious species of 
steel which is known at Bombay by the name of bet, or eooa. 
At pit coal has within tbeae tew years been found in the 
Province of Beerbhoom and some other parts of India, 
samples of it dwuld be procured; as also of the bitumens and 
netrolcuins which abound in tome parts of Asia. It would 
(w a curiosity to our ehymists u> tee the saltpetre, and the 
foasil borax as it is taken from the pita. Then should also 
be a collection of precious ttoocs, and of the various species 
of marbk aod alawter. If not mistaken, marble fit for the 
sutuan is produced at the Cape. Particular attention should 
he paid to those stones, earths, and clays as might be useful 
in our manufactures. Spedmens of the kern stone, which is 
used for eutdng the infmor gems, should be proeisrcd, and 
of the porrriaine earths called petunscc and kaolin, found io 
great abundance in Beerbhoom. Samples of that very 
curious fossil known in Bengal bv the name of cuncur, of 
which the natives make lime, shotud also have a place in the 
MuKum. 


Artifieud ProJuetiont. 

Under this title come generally samples of all die manu¬ 
factures of Asia, and, particularly, of every article in silk and 
cotton, in every stage from the cocoon and pod to the cloth 
ready for die market; of the different sorts of colouring sub- 
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ttuMs preoarcd ia India; of su^ and fugar<and)'; of talt* 
petre and oonuc, ke. kc. Mow* of the rarious machines 
and tools uKd in the manufaeaues of Asia should form a 
part of the CoUeeboo; and also of ihe impletnents of hua- 
Dandry, and instrumencs used in their sciences, mathematical, 
astroMmical, musical, (cc, te. 


Jl/urefitiseofu ArtiHes. 

To consist of curiosities, chiefljr presents, and generally 
such things os cannot coovcnkotly m dats^ under any of 
the former heads. 

Memotauium. 

Should the Museum he establisbed, how very desirable it 
would be to she kn-cn and pramoters of Enuern learning, 
and how exceedingly useful to the cause of sdcncc in general, 
if a Society, similar to that now flourishing io Calcutta, were 
eMahlisheci under the patrorugc of the Court of Directors foe 
the time being, with permission to hold tltdr meeting in dse 
Library, an<l tiK use of the CoUertion so far as to wust them 
in ihcsr rctesirehn. 'Fhen: are several of the dittin^shed 
members of tlic Asiatic Sodety of Bengal now residing in 
England, and die lumcs of many other ccicbraled Oriental 
scholars occur with the first thougnt of such an institution. 

A printing office, furnished with types in the Oriental 
characters, might he cstafdubcd by the Company, at which 
Uveir current business might be executed, which of itself, it is 
presumed, would go a great way towa^s a reimbursement 
of the expense. Such works as may be done for the Societt, 
their Transactions kc., to be paid m out of their own fundu. 

C W. 

1111$ is in every respect a most significant document. 
It it easy to sec in Wilkins' grandiose scheme that tame 
spirit, instinct with the urge for universal learning, 
which created the AsUtic Society of Bengal, which society 
reimins to this day faithful to the catholicity of vision 
of iu founders. In it may be seen also that grasp of the 


interlacing oT the interests of science and industry, of 
culture and bosiness, which was for all time consum* 
tiutcd in the great E3ehibition of i8ei. In it may be 
seen the curator’s true natural regard for the appetites of 
the two categwics of persons who make use of public 
litxraries and museums: the specialist, and the curious 
vulgar.' In it may, fiiuilly, be seen the testament which 
directed the destinies of the Museum and Library of the 
East India Company for all the years that remained Uj 
the Company, until a came to an end. And who will 
say that Wilkins was not right? The day may yet come, 
wnen a Museum, for which there is insistent clamour in 
diverse circles, catholic as the Empire, rich in its inEnire 
varieties as the human mind, will in this London dispby 
to the world for all time the races and ideals which were 
the physical and spiritual components of the British 
Commonwealth of Natmis, in which Commonwealth 
India, by reason of its greatness in cnent and splendour 
of soul, plays the preponderant part. 

Wilkins waited. The months went by, and nothing 
happened. In November of that same year, he wrote to 
his old patron and admirer, Warren Hastings, soliciting 
his aid in approaching the tHrectors of the Company. 
Wilkins' letter U lost; but Hastings replied: 


Dmusmu) Hoou, 
Snm 4 »f. 

My out Witxms, 

I rec'd yours too laic to ans[we]r it fully; but I cannot 
wait another day to tdl you. that in whatever way 1 can pro* 
mote the insdeutioo, or your appoint[men]t to the chajgc of 
itt materials, I will do it with {Measure. I should no 
objection to address the Court of D[i]r[cciac]s ihcmsctvn 
on such an occarion as the establishment oi a new system for 


' It will be shews bfrcsfier, how sec* estd how esMhsiiesCacaUy the 
pB^ wrIcec iK i J the Comfuiy's Uuscum, m s place for fnbfyisa iu 
kfkuBMe esrioMp. 
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lA^fting the knowledge of Indin on the commereia) per- 
MILO \tie) of the Company. Consult Mr. Bentley on 
te nve ox bis opinioa upon U. It will decide nine. 

r grieve to hw that your domestic suHcriogt still exist. 
Mrs Hasdngi is thankful for yoor remecnbraoce of her, ft 
dearct me to present her coinfd[iment]t fc to unite l^r 
wishes with mine for Mrs. Wilkins's restoration to health. 

Yours most truly fc affectfionaiejly 
Wamsn Haitimos.' 


To this letter Wilkins sent the (ollownog answer:* 

CuawM Hoini, RsNanwroK, 
£ri Ar«fv iTji^ 

Mr nsAx Mx. Hastinos, 

I yesterday waited on Mr. Beasley to consult him upon 
your proposal to address the Court of Directors in my behalf; 
but he u still of opinion, that a letter to the Chairman and 
tkpuiy Chairman conjointly (as U must ultimately come bc' 
fore the Court) will answer every purpose, as ml, if not 
better. He said he would rteommend, that having, in 
yow own impressive style and manner, agnified your 
c^inion of the importance of the institution, you proceed to 
inform them of my having made you acquainted with my 
wbh to have the superintendence of it, and to recommend 
me os a fit person for such a trust, mentioning some of those 
humble efforts of mine upon which my pretensions are 
founded k which your parualicy will naturally coll qualifica* 
tioftS. He further thinks you may ay, you have seen the out- 
lines of *‘a Plan for the cstidilisnment of a new System for 
ingrafting the knowledge of India on the conunucul pur* 
siutt of die Company'*; and if die idea has met with your 
approhodon, how much may it be improved by a few dashes 
of your pencilf 

My vanity will not let me conclude dll I have informed 
ynu, chat 1 have received a very Aaltering letter from Lady 
^neer, assuring me, in the kindest terms, that both she and 
her Lord will «> evepr thing in their power to secure my 
succea. hler Ladyship thinks Dundas means not wdl, k 
perhaps she has bener reasons for so judging than we are 

' MSS. Sur. P. il/i, pp. aviate. ' IM., pp. 
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aware of. Wt^ a ehoiuand apobgio for the ereat freedom 1 
take with you, and our unitw ImiOu to Hattinn it 
youncif for your kind wishes respecting the health oT my 
poor wife, I remain 

My Dear Sir, 

Your most aifcctionate 

• And respectful Humble servt 

: Ckm. WlUllHS. 

Mr Bensley you will not take the trouble to write to 
him upon this business. Poor fellow he is laid up with his 
old complaint in his face. In your letter pleaae to lake no 
notice of your being acquainted with any oppodbon. CW 

Hastings accordingly addressed the Chairman of the 
Court in the following ternu:* 


Dsruasnso 
15M Notfr 17M. 

$», 

Mr Wilkins has informed me, that the Honlilc Court 
of Directors have it in contemplation to cstablidi a Musetun 
of Indian literature. He hat alto communicated to me the 
offer which he has made of hii services to superintend the 
propoacd mtticution; and he has requested that I will notify 
ID you my opiniost of his fitness for such a charge. I trust to 
my expenen^ koowledge of your candor and nberatity, that 
you will not think me guilty of an unbecoming liberty in 
complying with hit request, and in rceommemhag him to 
you, as 1 do most earnestly and truly, and through you (if 
you shall deem my recommendation deserving of that dis- 
rinetsoa) to the Hoii’btc Court of Directors, as amply quali¬ 
fied to discharge e\-cry duty whi^ can apperuin to an ofBce 
like that in questiorL 

That this attestation may not appear to be the mere etfcct 
of personal favor or solicitation, I beg leave to offer an un¬ 
doubted proof of my long confirmed opinion of Mr Wilkins's 
talcou, u the following detuled exposition of it, which I 
ventured to ddiver, fifteen yesus ago, to a very worthy pre¬ 
decessor of yours, Mr Nathaniel Smith, and wluch was afte^ 
* Uuctiltmtom Uum Sr<viWV, «ol. Mi (i79!>, s), ao. syS. 
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wards printed for publication by the express command of (be 
Hoobte Court of bircetors of that time. 

Extract of a letter to Nathaoid Smith, Esqr dated Benaris, 
4th October 1784. 

“ It now remains to say something of the Translator, Mr 
'‘Charles Wilkins. This Genllanan, to whose ingeniut|r, 
“unaided by models for imitation, and by ardits fpr his 
“ cUrectioA, your government is indebted for its printing 
“office, and for nuny official purposes to which it has been 
“ proAudsiy applied, with an extent unknown in Europe, has 
“ united to an early and successful attainment of the Persian 
“ and Bengal languages the study of the Sanserdk. To this 
“ he devoted himself with a perseverance of which there arc 
“ few examples, and with a success which encouraged him 
“ to undertake the translation of the MahabhSnit. This book 
“is said to consist of more than one hundred thousand 
“metrical staitxas, of which he hat at this time translated 
“ more than a third; and, if I m.iy trust to the imperfect tests 
“Iw which I mysdf have tried a svry small pwion of it 
“ through the medium of another langua^, he nas rendered 
“ it with great accuracy and Addity. Of ns clcgaocc, and the 
“ skill with which he has familiarned (if I may so express it) 
"his own iuii\« Language to so foreign an original, I may 
“ not speak, as from iIk specimen herewith presented, who* 
“ever reads it will )»dm tor himself. 

“ Mr Wilkins's hcalili haring sulTcred a decline from the 
“fatigues of business, from which his gratuitous laboa 
“allowed him no rdaxaiion, he was advised to try a change 
“of air for his rccorcry. 1 myxlf rtcommendra that of 
“ Benares, for the sake of the additional advantage which he 
“ might derive from a residence in a place which is considered 
“ as the first seminary of Hindoo harning; and I promoted 
“hk application 10 the Board, for their permission to repair 
“thither, without forfeiting his oflscial appointments during 
“ the term of his abKnce.*'* 

my opinion of Mr Wilkins’s qualifkations for an 
of&c similar to that which I now suppm likely to become 
oecessary, been required of me at the tune when the preced¬ 
ing paragraphs were written, 1 should have pronouncu him 

' C. Wi&uis. TAr f W tf (LmmIm, 179$), pp. ii-is. 
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Doe oaljr duly quaU/icd, but the ooly perioa that wu so; since 
he was then the only one. or be was the first, who possessed 
a knowledge ol the Saoscreet tongue, which is the medium 
of alt that is valuable of the Brominical writings, the most 
andcot peritaps of any now extant. If bis example, and the 
eocooragement since given to the study of that language, 
have produced other proficients in tc, yet the fine oicriC is 
unquestionably his, wno both led the way, and shewed the 
attainment of it to be practicable: and that meric, I have no 
<ioubC, will have its due infiucnce on the disposicion which 
the Hoo'ble Court of Directors have ever manifested to em> 
ploy and reward those who under their authority and patron* 
age possess so strong a claim to dieir favor. Such, 1 presume 
too, would oaniraBv be their first otqect in the (ormatioa of 
a new artd untried iptem intended for the purpose of in¬ 
grafting the science ot India on the commerriat persults [rir] 
of the Compony. 

May I be permitted to offer the respectful tribute of my 
praiK to the litxrality, and no less to the wisdom of that 
rmpectablc body, which unrestrained Iw the principles which 
have, in other instances, almost invartaoly boundeo the views 
of Men associated for the purposes of pecuniary gain, has 
joined a desire to add the acquiutiott of knowledge (and 
wonderful will be the stores which the projected insotuiion 
ui^er such auspices will lay open to them) to the power, the 
riches and the xion which its acts have already so largely 
contributed to the British Empire and Name? 

1 have the honor to be with the truest scntimcoti of respect 
and grateful attachment. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful servaot, 
WAxaxN Hastimcs. 

This letter was duly rend in Court, atsd referred to the 
Commince of Corre^ndence to examine and report.' 
Inaction again followed. But Wilkins was not to be 
denied; and at the end of 1800, or early in 1801, be 
wrote another application “ renewing the off^ of his 
Services as Librarian to the Oriental Repository intended 
* Cwtfi vbI. laS A. pp. 7}4*5 (w Nvrember i 799 >- 


to be fonned at the India House, and at the Companv's | 
Oriental Trarulaior."* This titne he had chosen his 
moment wdl. Whatever may have been the cause of 
arlier deUy*~fK>ssibtv the opposition of Dundas, as Lady 
Spencer bad ninicd*—action was now inunediaie and 
dcciavc. The letter was referred to the Committee of 
Correspondence, which sat immediately, and submitted 
a favourable report:* this was read in Court the same 
day, whereupon it was* 

RESOLVED That Mr Chsrks Wilkins be appointed 
Librarian to the Oriental Keposilory with a Salary of 
/aoo per annum, and that Mr Bruce the Company's 
Histonographer* be always permitted tn haxe free 
access to the Books and Papers contained therein. 

It is a{)pfoprtatc here to «irrcct certain miswatemenu 
which have appeared in print, rdaiivc to the formation 
and arty history of die Library. 

In the obituary notice for Sir Charles Wilkins whidi 
was contributed to the Asiaiif Journal for July 1836, on 
page 168, it is alleged that "in the yestf 1800 the East 
India Company resolved to have a Librarian for the 
invaluable collection of MSS. of which they had become 
possessed by the capture of Scringap.itam, and from 
various other sources.” Tlits sugg^rion is incorporated 
into the notice of Wilkins in the Dktiontuy of Ntuiotul 
Biography, vol. bd, p. 160: " hut in 1800 he reentered 
the service of the East India Company as librarian, an 
ofike then established for the cuuodv of oriental nunu- 
scripts taken at Scringapotam and elsewhere." It is to 
he noted, how the author of the latter article improves 

< rawr rai. la^ A. pp. iHt'f FrfvuMy iBni). 

* Daoilu qjiued dit aOWc ei PrniaeM M the iMla Duani ie tSoi; 
tre W. Fower. Ctmfaay (London, 1906), p, ajy, 

' Cwmpeai/orrr Kfforu, ml. u. p. iiA. 

' Canrf JhaL vr4. lap A, p. Km |«V, bx IOJ&]. 

* Brace wu ioint Hi«(nnoer*|>her with Orme mn i^}. and om- 

ccnled Ortne n wlc tl hue i u gi j pher wticn ike bner died, in iMUScy 
itrii! we W. Pesur. M" pp. sj 9 -p. 
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on hi* authority, by convertin/j "from varwu* Mher 
iourccs,” which open* up the poisibilily of free beoe- 
factioo, into " elsewhere,’' implying that all the irea«ir« 
in manuscripcs of which the Company in 1800 st^ 
pouessed—at least in that writer'* ifnawnatioo—had 
^n “ taken ” in prosecution of one or anouicr tuccet*hil 
martini operation. 

A* a matter of fact, it was in 1798, as we have shewn, 
that the Board of Directors oetermined to form a 
Library: Scringapatam did not fall until It is true 
(hat the capture of Scringapatam was folicnved bv tite 

K ation, on the part ol tW army, of Tippoo Sulun's 
to the civil authorities: but, as will he seen later, 
when the hisioiy of that collection is told at length, the 
ofBcial letter of presentation was not written until 11 
Sqitcmber 1800, instructions for the transfer of the 
collection to London were not tent out until >805, and 
the complete reception of ihatjurt of the Library which 
eventually found its way to use India House did not 
take plaa until 1837. At for collections secured from 
other sources prior to the inception of titc nineteenth 
century, of these there is no trace. 

It is stated in an article entitled “ The India Oflice 


Library,” printed in the Allahabad Pi^Hcer of 4 August 
looi, that Wilkins was appointed Librarian ”at a salary 
of ^1,000 per annum ”: this statement is repeated in the 
extravaganza “A Little Known and Remarkable 
Library,” contributed by ” James Cassidy ” (Mrs. Storey) 
to the July issue of the India Magatine of 190^ 


pp. 180-193. 

As a matter of fact, Wilkins' initial salary as Librarian 
was £200 per annum : the augmentations whiclt finally 
brou^t this sum to the total of £t,ooo were g^radual, 
and in virtue of increased responsibtlidcs and mmliplka- 
tion of oAices. But this is to anticipate matters which 
belong to the next chapter. 
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“ Muhipicbnt donaiioni thereupon (lowed in (rcwn old 
Krvanu of the ComMnylo is described, in die 
Report of the Library Committee, dated 19 March xBt?. 
page 1, the reaciioa whkh follow^ the appointment of 
wuLins as the Company's librarian: and mis statement 
is repeated, with sli^t variations of language, in the two 
fpi tomes the Library's history quoted at the end of 
m preceding chapter. 

It is a pity that, in the interests of historical truth, this 
pious hyperlxdc mu« be refuted. The fact is, that the 
eadiest beginnings tif the new institution were not 
particularly auspkiuus. The only acquisition of any 
oonsidcrabtc impurunce recorded during the first year 
of the Lilicary's history, was Hse reception of the manu¬ 
scripts and pji|>crs of the late Robert Ormc, the Ctm* 
pony's I listooograidK'r: this most valuable collection 
will Ik duly described clscsvherc, but here it is pertinent 
to observe that it was to John Rdtcris,' his executor, 
that Orme actually nuidc his benuest, and Roberts in 
turn handed over the volumes and ptpjs” w Coun 
of Directors, with the remark that “lie''—that is, Orme 
—“ frequently mentioned 10 me in his life time his wish, 
that they dunild be in ixisscsdon of the Company."* 
The bequest svas announced and accepted in C^rt on 
14 April iXoi, and was received in the Libran on 
a December of the same year. It was particularly (ittiog 
that the earliest, as well .-u one of tnc greatest, bene¬ 
factors of the Library should have been the man who 

‘ lAbcm was ChstmsM at Uw 0«spMy ia ia i^. 

■> well 4* thiriog (be bu (wir mnniht at ifr>i. atm the resiftisiioa ei 
Deiriil Soet. 

' Letter 1.) April iSoi, io .UtsmlbarMw Letters KemWW, tel. 
104, p. 166. 
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bad been *o largely concerned with bringing the Library 
into exirtence. 

There is available a complete and detailed record of 
the day*to-day htitory of the Library, in a series of folio 
volumes, comnaonly known as the Day but of 

which ihc official designation is the Daily Account of 
Bvoift and CurioatUt received into the library, the 
earliest cntiy it dated ao November 1801. The extremdy 
valuable inmrmation contained in these books is supple- 
roented by a scries of volumes of Committee Papertx 
these papen are very occasional in the corlkst period, 
only one being dated 1801, after which there is a ]pp 
until 1807: these serve to illustrate die administrative 
development of ffic Library and arc the forerunners of 
(be current Registry files. To these two sources frequent 
reference will xx made in the following pages. 

The hrst entry in the Day Bool^ deserves to be Cjiioted, 
for it aptly demonstrates tne prcportdcrancc whi», for 
many subsequent years, vns enjoyed by the MuKum 
Iwanch of the institution: 

Novr. 30 . Three Elqihant Heads, with several detached 
[urts intended to ulustraie the natural history of those 
Animals, to for as relates to their curious ntodc of 
Dentition. Presented by John Corse Scott Esq. 

Three days later, the first oriental trunuscripi' was 
received: 

Novr. 13. A Persian ManuKript traced on oil {oper, Eng¬ 
lish Title “ Mogd History.” 1 voL ^to. Proentw 
by John Roberts Esq. 

The same day sx brau images representing Hindu pods 
were al«n given to the Library by John Roberts.* The 
following ^y, the Rev. Mr. Cox presented a Persian 

‘ TW idenUtv at iMs MMwerijK hu not been eusWidicd. 

* Endenety Irani die eScet* el Ormr. mc VraUei’ Uenir in 
.TasMr Ametal ItfgiMT, 1801, pp. 54-5. 
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nunutcript, the Futuhii i Humiyun of Siyaq! 

and alto a Tibetan manuscript. The next acquiadon it 

Orme’t bequest, described as follows. 

Dec. a. 51 VoU containing Tracts on the sul^cct of 
India and the Company's Affairs from about iIk 
[ year] tyjodowo to the year 1^.—Printed. 331 Vob 
in Manuscript of various nzes, chiefly boubd In 
Velum. coDtainino a vast body of information upon 
the subiecc of India, in Copies which Mr Onne nad 
pertniisioo to make from the records aitd collections of 
others, and in oricinal Doegmentj, Comnsonplace Itc., 
with many useluT Indexes. 

8 Bundle of l.etters, chiefly from Madras and Boni' 
bay, upon the subfcct of tM Company's affairs in 
India. 

ao Rolls, consisting chiefly of foul and proof impres* 
sions of the ilaies used for Mr Orme's History. 

ao Rolls, containing sundry Maps and Plant. 

35 liooks, rieitaining Mam, Plans and Views. 

4 Pbrtfoliijs dn. do. 

17 Rolls of Manuscrifx Plans and Maps, chiefly the 
origiiuls of liiosc engraved for Mr. Ornte's Hiito^. 

KB. The eight forgoing Articles were presented to 
the Library by fohn KcJictts Esq., and arc from the 
Colkciinn of the Cnmrxuiy's late Historiographer, 
Robert Ormc Eiq.. K.A.S. 

To the same date belongs the firsi entry in the volumes 
of Minutes, Fitunce .ind Home:’ 

At a Committee for superintending the Library the 3* 
December iSoi 

Resolved 

that all printed Oonlcs at present dispersed about the 
House and Warehouses not in use in the several Departments, 
he dcpodled in the Library—together with any articles of 

' EiM't CsMSofivr, nn. <]7. 

* After WiMclm' desA w >S|C, fhe Lilirary CMiunince vas Mfvr- 
ioM by the Finince ■«! Ilrase Cnoiminrc; bcsicc ibU ikk of die 
trotsMi. wUch alM coiwda estnett. MipfilMd to ibe Ubrsnaa ff«m 
tioM to time, of Coun prwcdisre taWsr ss it SiTeeud hit dcportmcM. 
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curkMi(y (bat cao be collected either at (be Houk or Ware* 
bowet. I Rloberts] 

p B[aring) 

This minute marks the (oundadoo of the library’s 
co(>ectk>n of printed books: it incidcnully throws li^t 
oo the earliest arran|cinenu for superintendine the ad* 
ministraiion of the Library. The next nodee oT the coo* 
sdtudon of a Library Committee is contained in the 
Court Booit *> 3 * 
at a Court held oo ly August 1804, it was 

RESOLVED That the Chairman 

Deputy ChairmaD 
Sir Francis Barins Bi 
Sir Hugh Inglis Bart ami 
John bufuhip Esqr 

be appointed a Committee to Superintend the Company’s 
Libra^ of which Mr Charles Wilkins was appointed 
Libtarm on the i8tfa February 1801. 

The form in which this resolution is worded suggests 
that this was the first Library Committee to be con* 
fututed 1 ^ the Court. 

On ao December 1801, the Library was presented with 
a ^h-num*h, a Sanskrit manuscript, amJ some Moh* 
ratta documents. On the joth'day of the sante month, a 
very interesting and curious document was received— 
“ Oripnal Manuscript Record of Tippoo Sultaun’i 
Dreamt. Hvo. 1 vol.”' This manuscript was presented 
to the Court of Directors by Ma|or Beatsoo, who had 
Quoted extracu from it in transbtion in his V'uw of the 
Urigiu and Conduct of the War with Tippoo SulUun, 
publiihcd in 1800. Beatson wrote the followii^ note on 
the fly-leaf of this precious manuscript: 

This rccister of the Sultaun’s dreams was discovered by 
Colonel William Kirkpatrick, amongst odicr papers of a 

> EdtS ycet, Otber Tiepen Suhsa tfacuncsin west received on 
B **" ij indwE^ twee fnemursmlan bocSK ami five kaera. 
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Kcrct nature, in an eicritoire found in the Palace of Serlo^ 
paum. Hubbcd> Odbh, one of the ommc eonfidentul of uie 
oultaun't tervanta, wai preaent at the time it was discovered. 
He knew that there was such a Book of the Suliaun's corn* 
position: but had never seen it, at the Sultauo always mini* 
letted peculiar anxiety to conceal it from the view of any who 
happened to approacn while he was reading or writing^inlt. 
Of these extraordinary productions six only have been at yet 
traodated which I have inserttd in the Appendix of a View 
of the Origin and Conduct of the War. Of some of them it 
appears ilut (war) it conouest, and the dettruedoo of the 
Kaufert. were (no lets the) subjects of his sleeping than of 
his waking thoughts. 

This unique human document, which U written in an 
execrable hand, deserves to be publislKd and studied, 
for it throws a vivid light on the mental processes of an 
irr^^alilc and dangerous enemy of Itritish rule in 

Another curious and interesting relic, of which the 
Library and Museum became possessed at about the 
same time,* was described in the following terms in 
TAe AlAcntciim of 5 June 1869: 

liui we almcsi foigct our old friend, the tiger. Who has 
not seen ami, what U more, heard him at the old Indb 
House? and who, having suJTcrcd under his unearthly 
sounds, can ever dismia him from his memory? It seems 
that this horrid cmiurc'-wc mean, of course, the figure re- 
preKfitinc it—was found among the treasures of Tippoo 
Sultan wlwn be fdl at the siege of Scringapaum. It was a 
toy of this great Sultan, rcprcseniing a tiger preying on the • 
body of an English rdliccr, and so consuucted that hy turning 

' Aoujlly rterired iMn the Ubniy rw ag futy ilk4, w r v cs e dol ia 
iks liif under ihat iUac: ItcH Ttmo’s MumcsI Tiger. Thsi h 

W-4S krju in dw puMic rmding racun ef ike Librsry, s< h wgecftcil in 
iheatnct Iren TAe AtJkta^mm. iccsm highly iiopretuble: uim 
a lendency on the part of ihe puUic rt ihsc time to eooliHe the Libniy 
with the hhuram. Uwi when the nmkl wai lim rardvni. it nwR 
have gnae km ibc Lihruy ipMUmt. « m that daw there wu no 
tehrr smiiiuimlatioii at the Esm India Hnuie. 
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a haixlle the aaimal'i now! mingled with the tbricki of hU 
dving victim. These wkks aod growls were the coctsant 
pWue of the student, bu» at work in the library of the old 
Mia House, whm the Leadenhall Street public, unremit* 
tingiT, it appears, were bent on keeping up the performaoce 
of tw barbrous machine. No doubt mat a number of per* 
verK lectioas have creK into the cditloftt of our orienul 
works through the shock whicli the tim caused to the nems 
of the ftadm taken unawares. Lucluly be is now removed 
from tite library; but what is also lucky, a kind fate has de¬ 
prived him of his handle, and stopped up, we ore happy to 
dtink, some <i hit intcrrtal organs; or, as an ignorant visitor 
would say, he is out of repair; and we do sinccreiT hope dtat 
he will remain so, to be seen and to be admired, if accessary, 
but to be heard no more.* 

The tiger is now a treasured exhibit in the Indian 
Section of the VictOTta and Albert MuKum: modern 
surgery has p^ly restored the beast’s articulatory pipes, 
but the curious public is no longer permitted to divert 
with snatcM of iu broken mektdjr. 

In i8ot. Sir Hugh Inglis received from the Company’s 
Resident at Bagh£id, Mr. Harford Jones, a stone from 
Babylon, known familiarly as the " Babylonian Stone ": 
he in turn presented it to the Court, and the Court de¬ 
posited it in the Libr^yt wbutce it has rccendy been 
transferred to the British Museum, to take its proper 
pl a^ of pride in thegreat series of Babylenian antiquities 
there preserved. This stone, the inscription of which 
was first translated in Recordi of tht Post, vol. 5 (First 
Series), pp. 111-135, tocidenully one of die first 

Babylonua documents to lx deciphered, has always been 
a popular exhibit: the Company caused a stone plate of 
its cnaractcn to be made, and engraved prints taken 
ftom this were distributed to distinguished visitors. In 

■ TiKfc leoM W be sn sAaiw of ifint hctwtni the Britiili public's 
taniiciDeiit M ibis sfEcacle of tne tymM of die eaems's cnotaendous 
kadiiae, end ibe aathuum wish wbidi Bricuh soWen uag, dvriog 
ihe Guinean Wv, di« noinrWiui Cennan '* Hfmn of Hue.” 
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thii connectioA U is interesting to read an entry in the 
Court under the date 23 February 1805, which 
incidenully marks the beginning of the Library's inter¬ 
national ocdvitics: 

Oo reading a Letter from Mr Chu Wilkins, 
Librarian dated this day, laying before the QouH a 
letter he has received from Count Howozon the Rus¬ 
sian Ambassador, conunimicating in very flattering 
terms, the Emperor of Russia’s acluiowleagmcoo for 
two copses of the Babylooian InKrijMons, which Mr 
Wilkins had presented ifaro' His nxcelleiKy to the 
Emperor in tM Court's name, 

ORDERED That it be referred to the consideration of the 
Library Committee. 

With the inKribed slab came five bricks, which have 
also been much appreciated by sightseers, for more than 
a century, as being " the original Iviclcs which the 
Israelites were compelled to nuke without straw ”1 
So disappointing was the reception accorded in India 
to the Court’s Ihiblic Dispatch of 35 May 1798, that in 
a Dispatch to Ikngal of 5 June lik); the lolling para¬ 
graphs were inserted: * 

a6. In our Public Letter of the a5th of May 1798, Par. 
105, 106,107 (of which no other notice has been taken, except 
the Information contained in your Public Letter of the Kth 
December 1798 "that these Paragraphs had been publislm 
for general information ") wc iouirmed you of our willing- 
ness to allot Aparunents for the purpose of an Oriental 
Repository in the additional Uuildings then erecting in 
LeadenhaJl Street and that all Eastern Manuscripts trans¬ 
mitted to that Rcposilory would be carefully preserved and 
roistered diere. 

37. We cannot but express our disappointment that our in¬ 
tentions have not been attended with chat success we had 
season to expect, and we arc sorry to be under the diiagtce- 

' Cowr «q(. itj A, p. *^33. 

* Hemg§t Uttfurku, sol. p|». 
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able necessity o( attributing the failure in tome tkgrce to the 
indilTcrcnce it hat cxperieo^ from our Bugal Government, 
by whom it doet ooc appear that anv particular exertiont 
have been made to forward our view*.' 

a8. Wc have now to infonn you, that the Apartmenlt for 
the Oriental Library being compl^ according to our In- 
ichtiona, have been placed under the Charge of Mr Charles 
Wilkins, formerly of our Gvil Service in Bengal, and that a 
contiJerable nurober of Manuscripts, and printed Books ' i p on 
Orknal Subjects, with Objecu of Natural History and Curi¬ 
osity have already been placed in it; among Mtich are many 
valuable presents from individualt and Public Bodies in this 
Country. 

ap. As our original views in establishing this Library have 
by no means been abaruioned, and we still entertain hopes 
that the invitation held out to Individu^ in India, in the 
abovcmcntioDcd paragraphs, would be successful if properly 
seconded by our Supreme Goveroffleni, we again refer you to 
them, and desire that dK subject may be entered into with 
alacrin and zeal. 

jio. We now call your attention to (he Library of the lace 
lippoo Sultaun whKh the Captors destined for this I^k, 
and which we have always intended should be preserv^ in 
tbe Company’s Library. Not luving been furnbbed with a 
Catalogue in a regular and official nunner and but lately 
with any list whatever, We have hitherto been precluded 
{from] giving any Instructions upon the subject. We trust 
however that the whole of the Uonation has been reserved 
for our Orders, which under that ienpressioa, sve now pro¬ 
ceed to give. We observe that accormng to a specific Cata¬ 
logue With which we have been privacy furnished,* cbcrc 
sbmid be a great many Kurans, Shahnamab^ and other 
Works rcmarluable for (he finenesa, and variety of die writ- 

' T>UI Uefc nf mduMUMa wt ihe part of die Bengal cAcisti w«i io 
Crait Mwre diw » a of local rivalry: (he librsriei of (he Awadc 
Society of Bcagsl, sad of the CoUm at Hewt Winiuo— (be huct ia- 
Kkucioa had dm vhh buier appoana n in Uodnet—aincweil w them 
to he wocthicr rcentacks of oncMs! manuacripu cetlceial ia India, 
dua ibe Baknown Repouiocy ia far-od Uadcahstl Street. 

*TW tefen of course to (he sabteDueoriy printed C Stewart: 
dneriMw CaSiiefar of lAr Orirotsf ItUtn «/ tSr hte Tupoo Smltm 
tf Ifyiorr. Cawieridgc, 1809. 
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ing, and the ipleodor o£ their Ulumioadoiu. You will direct 
that all the Books of (his descri|)(ioo be selected, whatever 
majr be the oumber of dupUeaca tether with ooe Copy of 
every other Work, whether in prose or vexac, [of] which 
there appears to be a very coAsoerable oumber and variety, 
and the whole carefully puked and tent to ua by the earliest 
opportunity; ukinj eare that the Risk be divided by putiias 
tM cbesu on board two or three Ships. You will at the same 
time uanamit a complete Catalogue tioth in Persian and Eng. 
lish, of the whole Library as it was originally found, together 
with a simibr List of those which may be sent home accord* 
ing to these Instructiocu. 

31. As a Series of Coins is a natural uKful Appendage to a 
Lnrvy you will direct our Mint and Assay Masters and such 
other « our Officers as from their situation and Employnieni, 
are the most eligible to forward this object to collect choice 
specimeos of all the difTercoc Coins of Jndia and the ndgh- 
bouring Countries, both ancient and nwdern whether in 
Gold, silver or Cupper, and from time to lime, as often at 
any considerable progress has been made, transmit (hem to us 
accompanied by a proper list in English and Persian con* 
taining dteir Legenus, lisc name of Use Country where coined 
or Current, Age or Date, and generally such informadon at 
may lend to render them illustrative of History. In issuing 
ihcK Orders you will understand Utat however desirouf we 
may be of having them fulfilled, Wc by no means intend 
that mure should be paid for any particular Piece, than its 
intrinsic or current value, except in instances where the 
Coin is curious and rare. You will of course include fair 
specimens from our own Mints; but we paiticubriy desire 
that a single piece of each site and Ocnomination in Gold, 
Silver and Copper may be selected from the latest Coinage in 
Calcutta. 

32. We understand that several Works particularly on the 
Languages of indui, have been published in Calcutta ex* 
clunrc of thoK KOI us by the Northampton. As it is proper 
(hat our Library should be furnished with every Work which 
has any Relation to our Affairs, you will not only send ui a 
Copy of every new Book which nas since appeared but con¬ 
tinue fO to do with respect to future Pubikaiioos of the same 
nature. Of such new Works as treat of the Languages, you 
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vill send us 40 Copies as thet will be useful in our Seminary 
at home. You will direct that tbc whole be sene 
and in sheets just as thev come from the Press. Our 
Librarian not having been oole to procure in this Country, a 
complete act of the Asiatic Researches f^li^yna Edition, you 
will endeavour to send ua a good Cony of all the Voli wUch 
nay* have been published with a Com of the History of 
Inau [by] Chulam Husaayn and translated into En^ish by 
Ghulam Mustafa as it ia not to be procured in diis C^iry.* 

33. We desire that when llw PuMications abme alluded to 
contain matKrs of general information \nth respect to the 
Geography resources, or History of India which may appear 
to you calculated to afford tisclul information to the Board 
of CominiaaiorKrt for the Affairs of Indie that you do forward 
a second Copy of sB such Works to us in order that we may 
have it in our potm to proent (he tame to the Board to be 
placed among (heir Records. 

Action was token by the Ben^ Government on the 
reception of this letter. The varsous depaitments of the 
admixiistratioo were circulari74d, and initructioot were 
issued that the relevant pongraphs should be printed in 
the Calcutta Gaxettc, and llicy appeared in the issue of 
36 June 1806.* This date marks the true be^nning of 
(he implementing, io India, of the Court's wishes: 
thereafter John C^rany had no cause to compbirt that 
his servants in the ust were not sufEciendy attentive 
to thdr master’s orders on this head. Tbc arrangemenu 
covered by these instructions, for the dispotm of ^ 
copies of all orientalist publications, bad as its eventual 
and natural consequences that (he Librarian became 
first the dutributiog, and later the sales agent, not only 
for such books printed in India as tvete recd^ in this 
manner, but also for ail books printed in this country 
under the patronage of the Court 

' A Trttuktiea e/ lie Stir UmnaStrin, Cikulta. iTSs !>.«. (be 
Sw ot amw'atggiM of ^a^tsU’f Ocis.ya.D.aj.sj)). 

* Bttgtt fuStt C oo fftoM w. Kange 6 , vot. sy, aok M-4t: ii wm 
dte Oenaeil of the College of Port WIKaio that HMgatwTtM ouMia- 
liM «f the pmgnfiht. ice thdr Seoeary't kon oty |uoe iBo^ 
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I^iecn PcnUn manutcript} were laid before the Court 
00 a May iBo^, the nfts of Jno Wombwell Etq. and John 
Kncller £aa., and me Librarian was instructed to pre* 
sent the acknotvledgtnents of the Court to these two 
benefactors.^ Later in the same year, the LibrarT’s col¬ 
lection of Chinese books was gready enriched by the 
donation, on die part of Mr. David Lance, of some hun¬ 
dred volumes.* 

On le May 1805, Wilkins received the ftm augmenta¬ 
tion of his rc^ntibilitiet and stipend.* He was directed 
to take charge of the maps, charts, drawings, etc., in con- 
sidendon 01 which he was awarded an allowance of 
j^too per annum-, .it the same time, be was appointed 
“ Visiior for Oriental Literature at the College at Hert¬ 
ford with a Salary of /too pr ann ui commence from dte 
dine when hU attcncuncc shall take place." The latter 
provision is of great interest, as foreshadowing the open¬ 
ing of the Company's Coll^ for its Civil &rvice pro¬ 
bationers. 'fhe College ivas actually opened to receive 
students on 3 February 1806, upon the ftdlowing terms:' 

To pay ODc hundred guineas per annum, a moiety whereof 
to be paid at the eommcAccmcai of each term, there being 
two in the year, besides tbc expense of books and stationary. 

Students to provide themsdves with a table-spoon, tea¬ 
spoon, knife and fork, half a doeen towels, and some other 
small artkkt, to he loentioQcd to them at the time 0/ thdr 
admission into the College. 

Candidates for admission into the Coll^ are expected to 
be wcH grounded in arithmetic, and qualil^ to be examined 
in Ctesar and VirpU, the Gree)( Testament, and XreopAoa. 

Time for examination and admUsioQ 10 be the week pre¬ 
ceding each vacation, vie. Christmas and Midsummer. 

Ten guineas to be paid on leaving the C^lege by each 
student, for the use of the philosoidiical apparatus, and 

' Conn voL III, p. la. 

* Ikd.. ^ 

* Cotm kssf, *ol. 114. p. la^. 

* Eur tedia KtfiMr M Mvenry, i |uly iSeC, p xxiz. 
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library, which sun will be applied for the augmentation of 
both. 

No student to be admitted under fifteen years of age. 

To the CollcK of Hertford, oud later at Haile^ry, the 
Company’s Librarian continued to aa as Visitor or 
Examiner, until 1857, when the institunon was closed.* 
Rdatioos between t^ Company's Library and the Col¬ 
lege were close and cordial: a great number of nunu- 
Kripts were sent to Haileybury for the instruction of the 
stunts, and these were received back in t86o; while 
surplus copies of books in Indian languages were from 
time to time sent thither by the Librarian, tor the encour¬ 
agement of deserving scholars. 

On 16 July 1806, as the Day BooJ( under chat date 
records, tlw Librarian 

Ree^ from The Marquis Wellesley 197 Vols of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS presented by the Amy to tbe Company 
after Capture « Seringapatain. 

Rec^ at the same time la MSS to be presented, if die Court 
^pfQ ve, to the King and Universitia of the United King* 

Gave the Man vdw brought the above MSS., and who is a 
confidential Servant of the Marquis that bu had charge of 
cbm ever since they left Calcutta, One Guinea. 

In 1807, the Court deported from its original intention, 
of not going into “ any considerable expense in forming 
a Collection of Eastern Books,”^ and voted to pay Mr. 
Richard Johnson the sum of 3,oon guineas for his coUec* 
tion of oriental manuscripts and drawings. In 1809, the 
collection belonging to Warren Hastinn was bought for 
the relatively trifling sum of £759 7s. Sd. The Leyden 

■ Per a htiSMy of die EaM India Culkxe, «c UemtMi of OU 
Cotfrf* (UadoA, 18^, pfi. tT-W. 

* A boudfal at the ^'In wm prcwnicd w dte lUryt'i 
Library, n CeM vol. ii$ A. p. ijoo. Par Caaibridp'i iban. 
■ec E. G. Hrawflo's CMifo|*r, p. 337, awl H*a 4 Sit. p. 14s. 

* See sbore, p. it. 
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Ruouscripu were purchued in 18x4 for fjyio. These 
transactions were, however, quite exception^ and such 
substantial sums of money were very rarely forthcoming 
for the purpose of adding to the stock ot manuscripts, 
which gift lar more than purchase has augmented to iu 
present remarkable dimensions. 

During the year 1807, the Library was enriched by 
various Mncfactions, including a volume of poems com* 
posed by the King of Penia,^and two folio volumes of 
the natural products of Hindustan, painted under the 
direction of the Rajah of Tanjore and presented to the 
Coun hy Mr. Iknjamin Torin.* 

It is now necessary to turn 10 consider what staff was 
available for the administration of this growing depart¬ 
ment, which had alre-vly in this same year swollen to 
such an extent that the Company's Surveyor was in- 
smicted to carry out certain alieratioru and additions to 
the Library at an estimated cost of ;^6oo.* The estab- 
lidiment list of the Company's servants, as published 
biennially in the Etut RegisUr and Directory, gives 
only the name of "Charles Wilkins, Esq. librarian”— 
after 1806, ” Charles Wilkins, Esq. F.R.S.L.L.D. oriental 
librarian "—until 1813. when the entrv "Charles Julius 
Mickle, clerk under ditto ” appears tor the first time. 
But a minute of the Library Committee dated April 
1807 shews that the services of a Doorkeeper were cx- 
pre^y appropriated to the Library : 

The Committee having received from Dr Wilkins a satis* 
factory Account of the conduct of f ] the Doorkeeper 
10 the Library, recommend that he be .illowcd a Gratuity of 
Fifteen Pounds for the past Year, and that the same be paid 
to him by the Secretary. 

Indeed. William Sharland must have been employed in 
thit capacity from the very beginning of the department, 

• Camt Boot. »el. ii«, p. 107. • MJ.. p. jii. 



for in the minutes of the Library Committee, dated 
t! April 1821, reference is made » the fact that Ik had 
then “ conducted himself wth diligence and fidelity for 
s period of nearly Twenty Years that he has been in the 
CotDOsny's Service.” . , 

Tte duties of Charles Mickle as Oerk in the Library 
evidently commenced in i8«, for a letter from Wilkins, 
recommending him 10 the favour of the Court, runs: 

beg leave 10 recommend to your fotocabk notice Mr 
Charles J. Mickle who has been employed as in extn 
in this Depsrtroent fee upwards of six year^ upon hu bare 
Salary of oa/ per annum, without any other emofeoent 
wha^r. I am happy to certify t^t he 
ducted himself much to my sausfact^. a^ that I tfook 
him highly worthy of the bounty 
pfoyers, eittcf in a Gratuity, or some addition to his Salary. 

I am, 

&rs. 

Your most obedient 

Humble Kmnt 
Cius. WnxtNS. 

Usuar, 

toSl jtfra lt»9 

This recommendation was wcat^l 

Mickle a rise in his salary of £10. It ^ * 

hand that the earliest volumes of the Day Book, were 

^SharUnd remained the guardian of the Library and 
Museum for thirty years, until hu death. In i8ai, 

The Committee advcftlne to dx additional wl^ 

has devolved on WiUiam faiarland, Doorkeeper to the 
^y'f Library, (as brought to their notice in a Peooon fiw 
£a/ Pctson)m cooscqueocc of the recent altenuoni ft im- 

• Letttri ml. nj {ifesh "*• *«*• 

• Comrt vcl. i^, p. a6j- 
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{tfovcmenis which have been oueJe tn the Library 4c Museum, 
and abo lo dw cncreated aumber of visitors who resort 
thither for the purpose of viewing the same* 

his salaiy had been increased by /50 per annum. In 
1831, Mickle writes in the Day Ba^: 

19 Oct. This nwrning about 8 o’clock died William Shar- 
bnd. die faithful Messenger of this Library 4 c Museum from 
iu fint estabiishment in tSoo. 

Ceotm Evans succeeded Sharlaod, at a salary of 
which rose to /105: he died in 18^. 

Charles Mielclc did not long outstay Sharbnd in the 
Company’s service. Early in 1832, he was permitted, on 
grounds of ill he-dlh, to retire. Being then in receipt of 
a salary of ^460 piiu a gratuity for Mltdavs of /lo, he 
was .iwarded a pension, at the age of 47. aftca' serving as 
Clerk in tlic Library for nearly 39 years, of /300 per 
annum.* The Lilwary is indebted to Mickle, apart from 
faithful and conKientious service during the formative 
period of its history, for the gift of several printed 
viJumcs. 

On 5 March 1817, Mr. Willuitn Jackson, the Registrar 
of IndLan Records, was permitted to retire, as from the 
2^th of that month: the Court resolved that the Register 
OlEct be put under the superintendence of the Librarian, 
Mr. George Foot being specially charged with tiK care 
.and management of iIk Records.* At a Court held on 

March of the same year, the office of Historiographer, 
hitherto occupied, largdy in abseniia, by Mr. John Bruce, 
F.R.S., was summarily abolished,* and the Registrar— 
that is, VTiUdns—w.ts ordered to take over the depan- 
ment, his salary being increased from /500 tn ^^700, it 
bring resolved that, should the post ofHistoriograph^ 

' At • Uttfwy Cnmcnttra. 11 April iSsi. 

' Ac ■ Onaiiiuiiw of Ubrsrp. 1 and 14 February iSji. 

* CamU Bawf. «ol. 114 A. p. iicA. 

* Ste W. Fmier, /ikla Camfmmj, p. 143. 



ever be revived, Wtlkicu should hold it.* On 8 April, 
the staff of clerics (ormeriy employed in the HUtotio- 
mpher's oflice was put under the sup^ison of the 
Librarian; Robert Lemon, first Clerk, being offered an 
irtcreasied stipend of rising to £400, in »nsider> 
tion of his rdinquishing the appointctkcnt held by him in 
the'State Paper Office,* on the undcrstatKling “that he 
be not considered as having any claim whatever to tuc> 
cced to Dr. WiUdns," and Mr. Davies and Mr. Arm¬ 
strong, extra Clerks under the Historiographer, being 
also at the disposal of the Librarian.* 

In the East Inik Register and Dtrwtor^ for iSaa;, the 
name of Peter Pratt sqjpears for the first time, as an addi¬ 
tional Clerk under the Librarian. In 1825, he was 
awarded a special grant of Ao, on the recommendation 
of Dr. Wilkins, for his services in collecting “ a volume 
of Materials for a History of the Company's former 
Trade to Japan ”: Armstrong received a gratuity of j£ao 
at the same tune.* Armstrong was permitted to retire 
on 31 Mamh 1831 on a pension of /I90, his salary at that 
rime amounting to /t86 per annum : the reason for 
his application was inhealtn, for he had become sut^cci 
to epileptic fiu. In 1837, Pratt was allowed to count his 
seniority as dating from December 181B*: hU name dis¬ 
appears from the estahlishment list in 1S36. 

Returning to the story of the Library's material growth, 
in 1809 a valudric present of oriental manuscripu was 
received from the Gackwar of Raroda,* intended for the 
Company's College, to which the volumes were in con¬ 
sequence dispatefcd, to be returned when the College 
was closed ^wn. In May 1819 the great collection of 

' Cemt Soai. w*. 114 A, pf- 

* TK'tf pmiwMi. howefcr, iliniuc^i kc W. ot., p.^. 

* Camt 8 ^. ml. >14 A. p. isja. 

* At I Ovnutittec af Libnry, jn Mmh illiv 

* At ■ Ootnmiaot et UhrMf. II Ftfcnuty t**?- . 

* The gift WM eanmpMBttl by » l«W I* ?«»»*■. «»* ««**“ “ 
Ptrilsn hC. 4*$). 
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Sanskrit majiuscripu bdongine to Mr. H. T. Colebrooke 
was added to tbc Library, wimout doubt the finest and 
most precMui bene(action which the Library has ever 
received from any individual. Later in the same year, 
ja oriental manuscripts, presented the previous year by 
Lieutenant J. H. Peile, were sent to Haileybtiry, in 
accordance with the donor's wishes. In 1833, the 
volumes comprising the Mackenzie Collection were 
placed in the Library. In 1824, Leyden's manuscripts 
were bought .and depMied. In 1815, further Mackenzie 
and CedetKOoke volumes were received: in 1827, Taylor's 
Bequest, consisting of Sanskrit and Marathi manuscripts, 
came in. The printed books collection was simibriy 
mwing apace, supplenKntcd by v.alu.tble early Indian 
lithographs and prints. The rapid expansion of the 
Museum, which cannot be troitcd in detail in this sketch, 
confined as U is in design to the histo^ of the Library 
only, must rkcverthclcss m touched on lightly, in another 
chapter, sirKC it profoundly affected the devdopment ^ 
this institution. 
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Tks public nature of the institution, which the Coun's 
rtsojutkin of i8ot had called into bcinc, appears to have 
been recognized from its very incepts. It is a little 
obscure, how and by what authority memhert of the 
public obtained access to the Library: but with the iiv- 
creaiinff congestion on its space—the pbns of 1799 
allowed only one room for the whole collection—and the 
consequent increase in administrative >vork, whkh had 
of course been still further augmented by the new 
responsibilities which in the year iSty were thrown upon 
the Librarian’s ihoulden, the incessant scries of inter¬ 
ruptions, which the unregulated admission of the public 
necessarily entailed, became a serious nuisance; and, Ibr 
all Wilkins’ enthusiasm for educating the uninsiructed 
in the culture, resources and amenities of Indian dviliza- 
don, he was at last compelled to call a halt. A Com- 
mittoe of Library, held on 16 |uty iSty, for the first 
time formuLitcd regulations for the admisdon of vietors, 
as is recorded to the minutes of that day; 

The Coounittec have hod under consideration a letter from 
Doctor Wilkins, the Company's Ubrartan, ttadng that the 
current Busincts of hu department has of bte bmn jratly 
impeded by the immense crowds of persons of all aasses, 
who hj various means obtain leave to visit the Library It 
Museum, every day in the week except Sunday; and 
mirting that a set of regulations be established uiKkr which 
the curiosity of the Public may be liberally gratified, and 
many other inconveniesKcs beswe the one abovementiooed 
obviated. 

And the Committee being of opinirm that it is czpedknt 
to adopt the measures recommended by Doctor Wilkitu, 
submit to t^ Coun that the following rcgulaiiont be accord¬ 
ingly established, viz:— 
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». That the Libraiy be open for the inipcction of Vltitori 
OQ Mondejr$» IhurKUjrf, and Satvraays froa ten till 
three (except in cxtrao^nary caxct). 

2. That the ecneral authority for odmUtion be a Letter to 

Doctor Wilicliu or Ticket tigned by a Director who 
wili inaert the date, the lume of the Peraon to whom 
granted, k the number of those who may with To 
Kcompa^ him. 

3. That the Ticket be printed and of the following form* 

To the Doorkeeper of 6c Honorable (he East India 
“Cotnpny'a Library at the House in Lcadenhall 
Street; 

**Ainit fm] the Bearer Mr. and Party of 
" Prirnus 00 hlundaT, Thursday, or Saturday 
“between the Hours of ten and thre^" dated 
the— 

4. That the Librarian be also empowered to issue Tickets, 

and admit Persons, disiinguisned by rank or science, as 
formerly according to his discretion. 

5. That when persons of extraordinary high rank appoint 

a day to honor the Library with a visit the Librarian 
may refuse admission to othen on the day so ap' 
pointed, during the stay of such noble visitors, giving 
as much notice to the Grantees of Ticketi as the case 
will admit and minuting the cause of such proceeding. 

6. That a Book be opened in the Library in which tiu 

Grantee of a Tkkcc shall be required to subscribe his 
name and plan of abode, together wi6 6e number of 
the Persons of hb Party.* 

7. That a Ticket shall not be transferable by the original 

Grantee. 

Il That there be no relaxation of these rules, except in 
extraordinary cates to bejudged of only ^ a Director 
or the Librarbn in hb place. 

‘ The freqiKMy with •tiich Urge «n 1 «n for ihe prinuag of mch 
lirkeu «ae iboMtir pticed. as recorded in the Day Bo^, KUifiei 
(unber n the pofwlsriiy of the iiMtituiian. 

' This it the bc||innin{ nf die hrrfiiaf of ihc “ VUiors' Book.*’ • 
pnrstre «hkh wll eonbiwes. 
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These reflations were amcodcd in 1838, in response 
to an appbcauon on the port o( Joseph Hume Es^.. 
M.P.( as the following letter shows:* 

Eur bam Horn 
it€ tyS Jiff iBj8. 

Sl>> 

" . The Court of Directors of the East loJia Company 
have had umkr cotuideraiion ymir letter addressed to the 
Chairman dated the izth uldmo: 

In repty I am commanded to inform you that although the 
Museum in this House docs not come under dw drnonuna- 
non of a Public Insdtution, the Court feel happy in cod' 
senting to its beiog opened to the inspection of the Public so 
far at may be practicable with rcfcroxc to the busincM trails* 
acted under the same roof; and that from the ist June nat, 
vtsitors will be admitted without Tkfcets on Saturdays in 
every week (ezcepcioc during the month of Septembn in 
each year^) iMwecn the hours of Eleven and Three. 

1 have the hooor to be 
Sir Icca 

(Signed) Jamu C. MtLvnx 
Secretary. 

This extension of privileges to the general public was 
followed a few months later by a dniswa to limit the 
days of admission by ticket to Mondays and Thursdays 
only.* In the above provlaon may be seen the origin 
of the present custom of admitting, on Saturday after¬ 
noons, by prior arrangement, suitable parries of the 
general public to view the contents of the Library. 

The earliest reference to any application for rise loan 
of the Library’s manuscripts is contained in a Minute of 
- the Library ^mmittee, wted 26 March 1811, at whids 
it was 

' Approved Gouit. 9 Uay iBjk. 

* Darias Septonbe* il>e Uvuy umS Mutewm were daial for d(M* 

iog, arid ttraiUr ilm my wenMry foieii «f 

iMeflBorien U bow ikara W • uttaiaht. 

• At * Fiatace uut Homr CiMiifiluee, 31 OnUvr ilyl 
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ORDER’D That the request ol Sir JohD Keoiuway Bart 
ior pcrmiwion to borrow from the Go’s Libranr a 
Pmiao work entitled t 4 *fer Ul Amra to enable nim 
to rcrUe and comet a uatuiation he fonnerl)’ made of 
forae aelecc parti of it promwAg to take the greatest 
care of the ume and to see it punctually returned be 
complied with. “ 

order'd That Major C. Stewart be f^rmtued to hare 
the uM of any books from the Go’s Library- 

Sir John Kennaway's work on dte Ma'aiiir al-umarf* 
does not wpear ever to have come to anything: Major 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, however, puwishcd in 1813, 
records in its Preface the use made by the author of the 
Company's printed and manuscript resources, and 
Stewart was funher so obliging as to provide a list of 
the authorities which he consulted in writing his bode. 

A still earlier record of the loan of manuscripts is, 
however, preserved in the Day Bool(^, in which the fol^ 
lowing entries occur, under the year 1810: 

March i$th Sent to his Excellency the Persian Ambas- 
s.'sdnr the fallowing Persian hfanuscripts— 

Alam Arlyl Abasi 3 Vols in a. Ret*'. 

Ncgariitin KcT*. 

Tarikb-i-Wasaf. Retained May i8ie. 

May 34th Ret*, by his ExecUeocy the Persian Ambassador, 
Nine Persian MSS. The Tarikh-i-Wadf it still 
retained. 

KB. His Excellency hat retained it by mistake, k 

carried it with him into Persia—Ocf. nth 1813, 

The lost manuscript has never been recovered: fortu¬ 
nately, this is the only occasion on which the liberal 
policy of loans, which the Company initiated and (he 
state administration of the Library continued, has had 

‘ This MugripSikil dkiioMiy of ihc {real Amin of ike Moebiil Em- 

a wM irsMlsidl by II. Brv<rid|[e, sod paUiihcil m the AiM'Mina 
» of the AfiMie Sonny <4 Bcax<l- 
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such un(0ward consequcoccs, apart from certain losses 
which resulted from misodveuturc.' 

The growth of the icutitution, and die importance 
which it had already assumed in the popular esteem, is 
further illustrated by the Minutes of a mcedag of the 
Libr^ Committee held on ii March iKitl, iwicn, on 
reading a letter from the Librarian 

subfiutdns. that with die view of giving greater arcoromoda* 
don for me depositing the variety of works which have 
greatly accumulaccd. os also of dismaying certain details of 
Natural History which hav'c not bwn arranged for want of 
sulfieient y a ce , some altcradont Iw which uksc objecu can 
be attaiaco, and which will coniriDUie to nuke the Library 
and Museum more wonhy the attentioo of the numerous 
viiiiony omoim whom arc to be mcniiuncd Persons of rank 
and Sevence of all Nations, 

the Committee resolved to refer tire matter to the con- 
stdcrauon of the joint committees of Library and House. 

The contents of the Miixum must indcM have been ‘ 
threatening to burst their confines. Cases full of tpeci* 
mens of natural objects—botankul, mineral, animal, 
enuimoloeical—arrived at regular intervals from the 
Cocnpanjri stadont in Indi.'i, Malaya, and even China: 
quite apart from the bewildering assortment of objects 
received from individual donors. Some of these btter 
exhibits must have been highly cnicrtaining, as wdl as 
instructive. Particularly gruesome is the image conjured 
up by the following entry in the Day for 8 Scpteni' 
ber 1837 : 

Received from the Secretary—Presented to the Museum by 
H. H. Spry, EKir M.D.— 

The ikuO of Makun a Thi^ Chief: accomponied by 
a Memorandum dcKribing die execution of ws Chief 
with 05 of his Accomplices. 

' A pectel «f lour velwncv c 4 Smdtrit Mmscripet, nkted M Ifi, 
wu low when the S.S. AtMHVv, vliich was ukiivg thoa 10 Cenaiej 
for tne in Retko, (nanderad in Dccemticr 1903. 
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In another place wc read of a “ monstrou* birth," *cnl 
in a caK from Canton: alatt when the cate was opened, 
the predout specimen was found to be reduced to dust. 
Snaites in spirits, Moghul armour, massive sculptures, 
hguriiKS of Hindu ddties—the contents of the collection 
rapidly became as vast as they tvere heterogeneous* It 
was early found necessary to make other provisions fur 
the custody of certain sections for which space could not 
,be found at India House: to the Museum of the 
Linnesn Society was transferred the Company's Her* 
barium, and in 1833, os the Dity Boo^ records, a cata< 
Imuc this collection was received into the Library.' 
The eventual disruption of the Museum will be dc* 
scribed in another context: here may be mentioned the 
mmewhat anomalous preservation in the Library of many 
works on Natural History, which were acquire during 
the years when the Museum was still in being; among 
these are fine series of folio volumes of paintings repre* 
Kntaiive of Indian hounial and zoological varieties. 
Insofar, however, as these works relate to the natural his* 
tory of India and the East, they still remain very much 
within (he Kopc of Utc Library, and are frequently 
consulted. 

One far-reaching consequence of this growth the 
Museum was the appointment, during iSao, of a Curator, 
to take special charge, under the LibrarLin’s general 
supervision, of this sde of the department. T'he man 
chosen for this new appointment was Dr. T. ITorsfield, 
a scientist of cstablishcu reputation. Born at Bethlehem, 
Pennwlvania. on la May 1773, of Moravian parents, 
Horsteld graduated as a doctor at the Pennsylvania Hos¬ 
pital in 1798: the following year he went to Java, and 
took service under the Dutch government, there and at 
Sunuua. The English in i8ti temporarily took pos¬ 
session of the Dutch colonia in Malaya, and Horsneld 

' PrcRunaMy N. WsUich's Ilcfatmpited CsMtofiir, now teased M 
MSS. Fair. C. p: see Kap'i Cttmapie of ne. 993. 
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transferred liis allegiance to the British flag. After some 
year* of extremely im|xjr(ant and mcriloriuus work, 
undertaken at the instance of Sir Stamford Raffles, lie 
reared from the East Indies in i8t^ In ttiao, his ap¬ 
pointment to the Museum in Leadenhall Street con¬ 
tinued his coniMction with the Company, and in this 
post M remained until his death in 1859. He was the 
author of numerous learned publications cm botany and 
zoology, including catalogues of the mammals, birtu and 
Icpiduptcra contained in tlie Company's Museum. 

To return to the story of the Lmrary: the publication 
at IrUcknow in 1822 of the celebrated Persian diaionary, 
the Haft aultum (" Seven Seas "), compiled by, and 
printed at the expense of Haidar l^bSn, afterwards styled 
stHh i Zamin, King of Oudh, provided the Library 
with a stock of valuable volume* suiublc for distribution 
among the various learned societies and institutions of 
Europe. One of the recipients of the Company's favour 
was the Rbciniache Fricdrich-Wilhelms-Univerutir, 
recently founded On 1818) at Bonn: a leucr of apprecia¬ 
tion and thanks, signed by A. G. dc Schicgcl, the Rector 
of the University, was received by the CMrt in 1825,' 
from which the following passages deserve to be quoted: 

Messisvu 

Nous avons re^u par I'iDtermnliaire du Ministm 
Royal de I’insiruction publique dans la monarchic Prussknne 
un exemplaire du Dktioonairc Rerun eomnit^ par SM. k 
Roi d’Oude et ioiprim^ h sci frais dans u roidence cle Luck¬ 
now. Ce travail, auquel un monarque lodkn a vou£ les 
loisirs, CSC une preuve brillaate de I’^ulation pour la culture 
dcs lettres que rexcmplc du Gouvemeincnt totannique « 
ties savans An^ois dan* I'lndc a excite parmi les in- 
diB^ftes. . . 

^ Un ouvrage Samerit, le premier lur k continent «k 
I'Europc, a imprime a Bonn; d’autrei sent aanooen 

et parattronc prochaioemeni. Nous nous flatums done que 

' Uiutititmu Letitrt KttrireJ. ml. tyf (ita*. 1). 
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travaux de quekjua out de no# profctteur# ea ce genre, 
pourroBC m^tcr I'aiiendoo de cette lUuatrc Compagnic oont 
Voui diriget let affaim, « pour laquellc »oo va*ie empire 
(Ians I'inde Wt de ravanccodW des dtudes asiau-^ocs un 
objet d'une ci haute importance. 

Id so high esteem was the liberal cultural policy'll the 
Company held abroad: and by such courtesies was estab- 
liihcd the arranccmefli for the interchange of puMica- 
tions whereby *c Library derive# great and constant 
benefit. 

Wilkins was i»w faw becoming an old man. irom 
an unpleasant incident which occurred in 1835, it would 
appear that his advaisced yean had, not unnaturally, im¬ 
paired somewhat the efficiency and firm grasp of aSain 
which had charactcrircd him as a younger man. In 
April of that year, Peter Gordon, a traveUcr and writer 
of moderate consequence, having secured a ticket of 
admission to the Library from P. Auber, the Secretary of 
the Court, duly presented himself at the door of the 
apartment. His experiences and reactions are adeqiutely 
in a letter which he subsequently wro« 

To the OtatriM* 

at (he Em Inlu Cowjm)' 
IflinglM Sfth April ri<j5. 

^ ' I beg leave to sutc that yesterday I availed myself ^ 
Mr. Auber% ticket of admission to the Museum at the India 
House, and was shewn through a small room and a closet 
CTOwded with Trebles woo by British arms in India, and 
throu^ the oricnul Library, which I was told contains about 
six thousand volumes of Oriental Manuscripts, besides an 
uncertain number of printed Books and European Maou- 
scripts, relative to India. Some tattered loose leaves, in 
manuscript, were iliewn as the Catidoguc of the Museum; I 
inquired for the Catalogue of the Library, and was informed 
that it is not printed; but even a torn manuscript Caulogue, 
• in UUatn. A'nmrr aW Hmx: 1S52 10 iSj). 
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of thb most mtcrcsriftg portion of tbc Coltcciion, was not 
productd- Two Oricnulisu were at thcLr Studies amidst the 
inccTTupcioru of the Visitors. Such is the use made of $•< 
thousand volumes ut oriental manuacripu and of the mt of 
the Library, maintained at a cost exceeding /io,ooo per 
annum. 

Lea ke d to tec the medals prints and Charts, and was in* 
forinfd that my Ticket did not admit me to them for ihe^ 
are not shewn on the public <byt: and only oo exprra appl^ 
catk>a to the Chairman as tiu |.Yinu have been injurcu by 
tlie public and the coins arc not orrangctl. 

On enquiring for the htackcnxic Cutleeiion I was shewn 
one manutaipt, in a tbss Caac, as the only portion exhi¬ 
bited, and was referred to Oucior Horsfkid, fur furdier in* 
formation. I stated to the Doetur, that I wished to ascertain 
the actual situation of the Mackenzie Collection, with refer* 
cocc to iu having been rendered accetstbk to thept^lk, and 
that I bad handed to Mr Hawes the statements pwlicly made 
by Captain Gowao, which I believe have not been contra* 
dwted. Tbc Doctor replied, that the Colkction U portly to 
Calcutta, and portly in the Imlui House; that the portion in 
the fitdia blouse b un|wkcd. but that no iwrson except him¬ 
self u acquainted with it, and that Captain l Urkocss u occu¬ 
pied oo it, almost every (by. lie saio it it out of hit power 
to grant me aicceis to it or to the Library; that I could ohuio 
access only by application tu the Chairman. I replied that 
some months since I applied for access to the Library, and 
was refused: that my present ehjcct u, the opening cif the 
Indu House to the Puulic, as a second National Museum, 
as the House, in common with the Warehouaes, u in the 
market 

1 request to be allowed to inspect tbc Metbb, prints, 
charts, sea-journals, record ollWct, proprietor's reading room, 
and the Mxkcnzic Colkction. in owr to axerlatn dw situa¬ 
tion of these Collections. 1 also request as constant and free 
accea to the translated documents of Colonel Mackenue 
which relate to Countries south of the Colcnwa, as 1 enjoy 
to the entire Library at the Uriiiih Museum. It would be un- 
caodid not to say, that, in making these ret^ucstt, I fed that 
1 am not asking favors, for the administration ought turdy 
to be cooductetl at by dw Trustees of the British MuKum. 
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In the Librnry, I took down a Book and found the duit 
of the while anu had not been brushed from its leaves: 
this confirms the current report that Manuscripts ore perish¬ 
ing for want of care. 

Peter Gordon visited the Library again on the first of 
June, and was then so magnanionous as to present a^^y 
of his Fraemenl of the Jouratl of a Tour through Perna 
in x8ao (London, 1853). But timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentet : he was boding no good to the hospitable institu¬ 
tion which had fully and tmly accorded him privileges 
never withheld from any responsible and properly aC' 
credited member of the public. On 30 June he wrote 
another letter to the Court, enclosing a eopy of a printed 
pamphlet entitled The Oriental Repotitory at the India 
Home.' In this effusion he returned with gusto and not 
a little venom to dw charges of inefficiency and careless¬ 
ness adumbrated in his letter of 34 April. In particular 
he complains of the tnadetjuacy of the Library's collec- 
lion of Chinese Books,* admng on this subject:* 

There never was a moment when it was to necessary for 
this nation to know what Chinese literature it possesses; and 
when it was of so much consequence to place it 10 the best 
advantage. The vile monopoly of intercourse it obolidsed. 
Britain now permits her merchants and her missionaries to 
visit China, and, at the tame time, the State ceases to educate 
youth, at the public cxpenM, for carrying on the intercourse 
of licensed penons in licensed ships. All the Chinese 
Records of the late United Company, naturally fall into the 
hands of hit Majesty’s I'ordgn Secretary, and all the Libraries 
being Commercial Assets are, by the Act, ordered for tale 
without dday; however, we trust that both the Records and 
the Libraries will, like the splendid gift of George the Ihird, 

' A eapf is ptnerved in ike Briiiih Mnsram (834. (. P, sfimlt). 

* Ckim kat a1w«7t pretcmeil a tiiAnihy to die admiiiMncMn cs ihe 
likrtn: OMuidoatiiias of coMkian^ and roinetian of scofw have Bmiird 
ihii side rd iJk enlleeUM tn iu present (nfmentary utse. 

* P-»- 
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l>e opened lo the public, afkd be placed under the care of 
liberal, intdlt^t, and active kcepen. Such a measure will 
prove to be radically conservative. 

Tlic Court was angered by this gratuitous, and, as it 
semed, unsedieited attack, and iiutructcd the Seaetary 
to imorm Gordon (hat hb ticket of admission had been 
cancelled. Gordon then unloosed the full flood of his 
wrath. After quoting the letter of cancellation, he adds 
some further p>^cs to hb pamphlet, castigating the 
adminisuation ot the Company in terms which kuve 
little doubt that hb attack was largely inspired by 
political motives: the Company was at that time, after 
the Act of (833, alrc.idy under sentence of death, and 
the hounds were in full cry. A few of Gordon's quips 
arc worth quoting here. 

If the Directors had consulicd die dial of their own lleiuc, 
they xvould have seen. that, tliis is nnt the hour of the Censor 
hut the hour of the Keformcr; that, thu is not the Jay on 
which they can espd a reader with ignominy, from a 
national library, becauK he reporu what he sees and knows 
of it; but, (hat. it b the day, in which, having sold to the 
nation a library, which always was public property, they 
must open it to the public. . . 

Cost whatever it may, we dsall coAtinue to tell all that we 
know, and to say all that we think, about the national col¬ 
lection at the India House. It b, without doubt and beyond 
all comparison, the must valualdc colicctioa of Oriental 
manusenpu in aistenee, whether in Europe or in Asa; how¬ 
ever, it it all but absolutely closed against the public, and 
especially against Qritoos. . . Indenh there is no prepora- 
tion made, or accommodatioD provided for students; the 
library coniitu of dsrec rooms; one is occupied by Sir CharWs 
Wilkins, another by Or. Honficld. and the principal room b 
exhibited to the vuitors of the museum. . . It b a v'ery 
^easing sight to we the venerable Orknulbi visit die 
Repository which has been formed under hb care; hut turdy 
it It the duty of the Direciort to provkk ciEcient atsistaots 
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for him; this ihej hove not done; on the lote reduction of the 
esobluhmcftt, he gave up two clerks, not becaitse he did not 
want clerks, but bmute be did not want those he had: a 
naturalist may be in his element in a museum, shewing 
butterflies to the Directors and to the other dowagers of the 
corporations of London; but a linguist, an antiquary should 
be appointed to assist tiK superannuated librarian in taking 
care of the maniucripts and books, and in preparing the 
antiquities and medals for the inspection of the puUsc. . . 
Of course, as soon as the library is opened to the public, the 
Directors* families will cease to take their chocolate in it. . . 

Warren Hastings hung Nundcomor by means of a grand 
jury, of which the Company’s own Mr. Grant was the fore> 
man; ai>d the sanM wortny sold (he books which he collected 
in India to hb own Honorable masters by means of a Court 
of Directors, of which the Company's own Mr. Grant was 
chairman; liy ihcK steps up the ladder of corruption, Mr. 
Grant’s heir was mounted at the head of (be Board of Con- 
trol, and compromised with the Company, taking thdr un* 
examineal. unratalogued, commercial assets, and giving them 
a guaranirc dividend of / 6 ^ooo per annum. Thus the 
fauier bouglit the books for the (^mpany, and the son 
bought them for the Crown. . . The Oriental Repository 
was founded lets than fevty years ago; however, its founders 
have sold it for a mc» of pMtage. . . 

Wilkins died the following year, on 13 May 1836, 
after an attxk of influenza brought on by a cold. Since 
hit appointment to the charge of the Library, thirt^fivc 

f ears before, honours as well as responsibilities had /alien 
ast upon him. Already in 1788 ne had been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal £^cty: foreign xademies like¬ 
wise conferred distinaions upon him, and he was made 
an Associate of the Institut dc France. Oxford made 
him an honorary Doctor of Civil Law on 36 June 1805: 
in 1825, the Rr^ai Society of Literature prcKntcd him 
with die royal medal, bearing the inscription Carelo 
WiHirif Uteraturte Santerit* Prineipi. The foundation 
of the Roval Asiatic Society, in 1823. owed much to 
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Wilkint’ enihiuiastic suj^rt,^ and the Company cub- 
tcribed too guineas annually to its funds. In 1833, at 
the suggestion of the Rt. Hon. C. W. Wiiliams-Wynn, 
President of the Society, and the Earl of Munster, 
Wilkins was knighted, and received the insignia of the 
Guelphic Order. 

His publications included a celebrated Sanskrit 
grammar,* a new edition of RiehardsrMt's Persiaa, Arabic 
and English Dictionary* and a monograph on the 
Radicals of the SansXrita language.* The record of his 
borrowings from the Library preserved in the Day Bool^ 
shows that he retained full inteikctiul vigour and 
scholarly interests to the last. The very detailed and 
admirable notice of him printed in the Asiaik Journal 
for 1836, to which reference has already been made,* aitd 
which was written by his friend and obiter. Sir Graves 
Chamney H-nughton, sums up his character and achieve¬ 
ments in the following terms:* 

Sound conunoQ sense was the characteristic of Sir C. 
Wilkins’ understanding; and be never gave way to ihoac 
flights of fancy, which tend to mislead men from the nher 
rcsultt of the iudgtnent,—a quality which he postesKd in on 
cfnioent d^ce. He was playful and agrcnbic in ihoK 
moments when he unbent from business; ai^ his ulhes were 
at once lively and happily expressed. His friends were always 
sure of a kind rcccpiiM; and his hospitality was suited 10 his 
pocidoo in life, and the nuinerout claims of frieftdship. To 
the many applications, often of the most inenmiderate n.iture, 
to which his oflicial station rendered him peculiarly liable, 

' H. T. C(4dmnke «m the amul Inumlcr. tee Cenum^ Vabmt 
(UwdM. 1933). vil. The iMitndoa was reccmmtiNkU ia WilVins’ 

fikewh '* qan^ ahn<rr,j>, it. 

' I/mwIm, sM; the alfidd icU-hndc of ihc CampHijr't CtHtpe. 

* Prioted {or (he CaM|9a»]r ia 1I06. 

* ia iti;: ■ fraipncM of a Saiwkril voeahaiary bf WilkiM 
iinrc«crv<d ia MSS. Ear. 1>. ijs. 

' Abeoe. p 14. 

* P. 170. 
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he shewn] every attentioa that was consistent with the coo- 
sciendous JiKhirge of hit dudes. 

It has scklom mIIcd to dw lot of any individual to have 
eniofcd so many advantages. Unifonn health, with the cx- 
ceptien of the temporary derangement of the system which 
brooeht him from India, high reputation, easy arcumstances, 
an aHectionaic family, and a large drde of attached frkftds, 
may be said to have nude his nfe a round of rattonal and 
social cnloymcnt. . . 

Eminently has this vencrabk Kholar fdfilkd the injunction 
of the Arauon poet, who has said, so happily and feaingly— 

“ Be a tale wonlw of remembrance; 

For truly the life of man is but a talc.” 

An engraved portrait of Wilkins was made in 
which we arc assured is exceptionally vivid and life-like: 
there u also preserved in the Litkary a monochrome 
sketch, whidi appears to be closely related with this 
portrait.' 

Wilkins was twice nurried. His first wife presum¬ 
ably succumbed to the malady from which we find her 
suiting already in 1796: his second wife prc-deceascd 
him by a few months only. By his first wife he had two 
daughters, and a third by his second wife: one of these 
was married to Wilkins' life-long friend, the noted 
numismatist William Marsden, who also ^ed in 1836. 
Wilkins* family presented to the Library his collecti^ 1 
of oriental manuscripts, a useful addition to its Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit resources: these were received on ‘ 
y< )uly 1837. 

The death of the Company’s Librarian necessitated a 
new appointment, and a Committee of Finance and 
Home D^g charged to report upon the matter, on 
6 July 1836 recommended* 

that Professor Wilson be appointed the Company's Librarian 
and Examiner in the Oriental Deportment, with a Salary of 

' SntS. Kor. C. yo, foi. 47. * Cnvf vel. I47, p. {tf. 
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This recommcndatkM) mci \viih unexpected oppoutiuo. 
A member of the Court pn>po«cd, as an amendment, 
that 

the Court deem it to be highijr dcurabk that the situation of 
Librarian tiiould be filled by an individun) who poacun a 
KAcral koowledM of the Orieotaf Langua^ and who being 
free from any ouicr coga{;cincnts can detM hb whole time 
and attention to the vonous duties connected with the apooint- 
tnent and that evoy praciicaUc saving should be cfTcctra con' 
sistent with a due reg^ to efikicncy. 

That accordingly Sir Grave* Ch^ioey Maughioo whose 
high character as an Orkntal Scholar b univcnalty xknow- 
Icdgcd and who from the Mbiation he has atreadv filled ap¬ 
pears to be peculiarly ({ualiiicd for the dbchaigc ol the duties 
performed t>y Sir Clurles Wilkin* be appuinied the Com* 
inny’s Librarian anti Public Examiner in the (iricntal l)c* 
partmenc of the Individuals iwiniruted fur the Civil Service 
of dK Com|nny and of the Cadets at the hlilitary Senary, 
and that adverdng to the amount of the retired penuno now 
drawn by Sir Gram Haughion be be allowed a Salary of 
/w pr Annum. 

A ballot was held in Court on 13 fuiy 1836, and Ute 
original recommendations of the Committee were 
ad^cd.' 

iMre can be little doubt, that die Coun's decision was 
a wise one. The demur about ** absentee landlordism " 
proved to be uuiic groundless, for the arranntnent 
worked admirably for 2\ years, until the death of Wilton. 
Moreover. Haugnion did not enjoy the most vigorous of 
healtlv—it was on grounds of “ (Ik lanKnlable state of his 

' CMPrr wit. !«. I»p. An idiWiinal /»*»>« «*» ■««•« 

*' ihM duriox bw occjuuimI anwiwc* ti IWeww wihen. Ur. Iler»- 
field be (vqvircd w lake ebarj^e of the library a» wdl at Mumbm.*’ 
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health *' that be wns allowed to retire from his Professor¬ 
ship at Hailcybury id iKay—and in his later yean be 
lived abroad, dying of cholm at St. Cloud in 1S49.* 

Horace Hayman Wilson was born in Loodon on a6 
September lyMti. He studied medicine at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and in t8o8 was nominated an asastant-turgeon 
on tne Bengal establishment of the East India Company. 
On the six months* voyage out, he learnt Urdu; his pro* 
fkiency in metallurgy led to his appointment, on arrival, 
as assistant to John Leyden at the Oleutta mint, and be 
became assay-nutter in i8t6. Meanwhile he took up the 
study of Sanskrit, inured, as he himself deebred, by the 
example of Sir William Jones,* and already in 1813, after 
only Bve years* residence in India, he published his Str 
S anskrit work, tm annotated text of Kalidlsa's 
Megheduu. In 1819 appeared the firn edition of his 
Sansl^rit-Etigluk Dictionary, a production which, with 
the improvements incorporated into its second ^ition 
of 1831, remaiDcd the Randard work on Sanskrit cty. 
mok^, until it was si^xrscded by the great German 
lexicon of 1875. In 1832, after years of extremely 
valuable service to the cause of Sanskrit learning in 
India, during which be acted as secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Wilson was appointed to the Chair of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, which josepn Boden had founded in 
tSay. We see, in his career in India, a remarkaUe 
similarity to that of John Leyden: Leyden likewise went 
nut os a surgeon, he likewise had control of the Calcutta 
mint, he likewise turned to good account his literary and 
linguistic talents by embarking on the Rudy of Indian 
languages; but he, alas! as wc shall bter see, had the 

' li f(«nu u>l 3 »i)r Uwt Haoxbion can tally have owntetiaiKed <he 
//MUPtSr in hU tavouc he whhdtew hit eaiidKlacute (bt the HaSa 
Okur K Osfnnl m (hai Wiken mieht have aa unifnpedBd eoanc to 
rtectioa: ter D.N.B., *o). xav. p. i 6 j. 

* DIt.B.. w<l. Ini. p. ^ 
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misfonune to die yming, a victim to the climate and hit 
own zeal for research. 

Such were the ochievemenu whkh already stood to the 
credit of Professor Wilson, when the Court appointed 
him succcunr to the f;reac Sir Charles Wilkins: and no 
unworthy successor he proved. Durinc his librarianship, 
the postuon which the Library had aircady won in the 
world of learning was fully consolidated, and still further 
advanced. The arrangements which had Itecn made at 
the tinsc of his appnintnMnt, whereby HorsBdd was 
given absolute control of die Museum, and equal 
privilege with the Ljbrarian of issuing tickets of admiv 
non to suitable applicants,* left the Library un> 
encumbered by the rapidly incrc.ating occumiilatinn of 
Museum exhibits. The pnysical separation of the two 
departments must have taken pbee about this lime, and 
thereafter the Museum, as it encroaches more and more 
on the flnor-spacc of the Rost India House, sending out 
its tentacles in .ill directions ceases to have any real 
CiMincctinn with the Library, save that of contiguity and 
common origin. Other administrative changes occurred 
simultaneously: the maps aiMl charts ceased to form part 
of the Librarian's charf^, and were put into the capable 
hands of Mr. W.alker, who bod already done much 
useful svork upon them.’ The retirement in 1835 of 
Peter Pratt, wno was the dork specially charged with 
the arrangement of the Records of the Company, re¬ 
sulted in this work being discontinued, and presumably 
the Lihrarinn's function as Registrar also ceased then, 
ihmjgi) the actual documents themselves appear to have 
remained io the Librarian’s custody until 1858.* 

' Ai s Finonca Sm) IUnik CraiwniitM. iS laMirr 1SJ7. 

' Ai « Pfaaaw iml (tuoie Cnmniiwc. iS Nnwtatm laiK, <« 
A rrfcitnoE fmm Dr. Hnr«Md, who wa* (Inukkw ihoi xiiox W die 
IJhrtriori: toUnwinf a dtetuAii idem hy ihr Cwi on )vne iiyk 

* Set W. Freeet, A Cuide to fAe faiie Ofite Jtnwdi (i/AcIm, 

p. V. 
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At iilmott the same time as the evenu which we have 
described towards the end of the last chapter were taking 

f 'la^ a decision regarding Dritish educatioiul policy in 
tMlia bad been taken which had the most £ar>reaching 
consequences; and as the Library of the East India Com¬ 
pany was itsdl inevitably alTccted, hotvever slightly, by 
this decision, it is material to the present narrative to 
make a passing reference to it here. 

In 183^, a fierce controversy arose between the various 
members composing the Committee of Public Instruction 
in Calcutta, relating to the most advantageous policy to 
be followed in promoting educational activity m India. 
Tlic quarrel arose over the sums of money appropriated 
to the advancement of Arabic and Sansknt learning, 
the immediate issue being a request by Government 
fur the formulation of a curriculum for a proposed 
College at Agra. Colleges luid already been opened at 
Denares, Calcutta, Delhi and Alkilub.id, and not only 
were the nrofcsMM-sjpaid by Government, but students— 
“ lazy anu stupid set^ boys of 30 and 35 years of age 
—were subsioizcd to take the courses, based on Arabic 
and Sanskrit learning, which were taught there. Half 
of the Committee now revdied against the spen^ng 
of public moneys for the encouragement of what, in 
thetr opinion, were wonhlcss and antiquated subjects: 
these partisans of an EngUsb basis for education in 
India were dubbed “ Anglicists,” while their opponents, 
the supporters of the ancient learning of the country, 
were called “Orientalists.” Into thislxitter controversy 
entered Macaulay, the great historian, who bad been 

' H. WoMkxyw, MacMthy't S/iamm «• im ladit (Cakvtu 

iSSi), p. 4. 
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appointed on his arriral in India as President of the 
C^miniuce. The ease was argued back and forth before 
him, and on 2 February 1834 he wrote a minute which 
was destined to attain very great celebrity, and which 
CMvineed Lord William Ilcntinck, then Governor- 
General, that the cause of the Anglicists was the right 
one. Thereafter the En^ish ianguage, and EngUsh 
literature, become the keystone of British cducati^I 
policy in India; and Arabic and Sanskrit studies suffered 
in oonsequeiKC. 

f-^king back on a battle which raged a century ago, 
it is posable now to appraise the motives and assess die 
wisdom of the two contesting parties, in the light of 
subsequent history. Such an enc|uiry would be super¬ 
fluous here: but it is certainly pertinent to remark on 
the extraordinary harshness—to us no arongcr term—of 
Macauby'i statements, and to bment that the counsels 
of men such as Wilkins. Jones and Golcbrooke had not 
been avaibWe at the lime, to moderate the judgment 
which that great man. with all the wxight of his repuu- 
lion, in his admitted ignorance* passed on the literatures 
of Isbm and the Hindus. I am quite ready,” he says, 
" to take the orienul learning at the valuation of (he 
Onentaliscs themselves. I have never found one among 
them who could deny that a single shelf of a good 
European library was worth die whole native literature 
of India and Arabia.”* 

The closing of the College ,nt Fort Willbm quickly 
followed this decision: if Arabic and Sanskrit were not 
Uudics worthy of the scrioiis attention of Government, 
there could be no possibb jimification for requiring 
Civil Service Probationers to become qualified in them. 
The oriental manuKripu of the College were conso'* 
quently dispersed, and a proportion of them was sent 

' MxMibr aTitn. " I hne nn knowlolice uf Mher Sutkrit or 
AfvUc'* (pp. dr., p. 107). 
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to Engbnd, and now {onxu pan of the India Ofiie* 
Library's collections. The printing of oriental texts at 
Governmcnl expense also ceased: henceforward, priv^ 
enterprise must be the hazardous successor of official 
patronage, and the cheap lithograph replaces the careful 
prim. 

In view of these events, it is pcrh-ips a little surwsing 
that the Company’s Library survivM: foriunatdy, the 
a>irii of Libcml culture sml breathed in Leadenhall 
mrect, and the Library's international repute, moreover, 
was alr^y so high, and iu treasures so widely c^- 
brated, that any proposal for iu abolition or dis^rsion 
would have been met by a great outcry from the world 
of scholarship. 

Under Wilson’s guidance, the Library gained a new 
utility. Its books were atalogued, and these catalogues 
printed;* its coins were arraaged, the Librarian’s skill 
and industry in accomplishing this usk meeting with the 
special commendation of the Court of Directors.* Thus 
>vere removed some of the reproaches which had been 
levelled by Peter Gordon. 

The subsequent history of the Library is portly told 
by the aecuiint, given in the next section, of tV various 
cmlccikuis with which its resources have from time to 
lime been enriched. Wilson lived long enough to ice 
the transfer of the Library from the Company to the 
Crown. The su[^ircs&ton of the Indian Mutiny was im> 
mediately follow^, in hj the creation of a new 
state department, the India Ofnee, and to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council were entrusted all the 

E 'wers and all the matcrul possessions formerly enjoyed 
the authorities at Leadennall Street. The East India 
ouse was itself put torn the market, sold, and de- 
molishcd. The Library was temporarily removed to 

' /I C<flUfc|Mr a/ Mv U^Mrf c/ tie Hon. Em Mm Comfmf, 
it4S: A m At CMtUgnt . . LMdea, iSf i. 

* At a Crairc L)i/cctan heU aa *9 Dcccmter iB;;. 
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.. miici in Cannon Row: while the Miucum, which 
liad been even furdicr cnornMUslv enlarged bv the 
acquisttioQ of objects dispbved at ttK Paris lijchifaitioo 
of 1855, was given accommowtkin in File House, White* 
hall. 

Wilson died on 8 May i860, at the age of 74. He 
had been Director of the Royal Asiatic Society since 
1837, and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1834: many foreign aadejnies and institutions had aim 
favoured him witn their recognition. Several portraits 
of Wilson are in existence, including one, by James 
Atkinson, in the National Portrait G.'illcry; a bust by 
ciuntrey is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and there 
is another bust on the facade of the India OlHcc. His 
pubUcations are extremely numerous, arsd his Collected 
Works, in twelve volumes, tvcrc published at London 
(iSaS-yi) under the editorship of one (tf bis successors, 
Reinh^ Rost. Wilson made a line collcciiun of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, and bequeathed it to the KodleUn Library. 

On 5 April 1838 William Miller, a Writer in the Ware* 
houses, was transferred to the library, and was tliere 
allowed the same elary of 32/6 per week which he lud 
previously received: augmentatwns of to/* per week 
were sanctioned succecssivdy in 1840 and 1846. In 1858, 
Miller was placed on the Establishment of the Library 
with 1 salary of /150 per annum, " at the recommenda¬ 
tion of Prof. Wifson and the bte Dr. Roylc.*'* After 
Professor Wilson's death, and before the appcHotmeot of 
his successor. Miller acted as Librarian, doing much 
valuable work during this critical transition period; his 
services were duly rewarded by his being designated 
Assistant Librarian on 17 January 1867, he being the 
first incumbent of this post. Miller retired in the 
summer of 1873, after ^ years of highly meritorious 
service. 1 -lc had the saiisnctM»n of seeing his son, Arthur 

' At a Oewt ot IXfecton lirid <« ta Unmy 1(58. Dr, 
Curator of tke Umrura, hail died ten days carber. 
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Miller, enjipgcd, at first on a temporary basis, in con¬ 
nection with the work of iransfcrrinj; ilic contents of the 
Library from Cannon Row. The son bad a no leu rc- 
markaole connection with the Library than the father. 
First employed in 1667, he was in 1806 made a Second 
Clau Clerk, and in 1891 promoted to the Higher Grade, 
retiring with that rank in 191Q. Father and son between 
them Krved the Library, and served it wdl, for no less 
than 86 years. Arthur Miller was awarded the Imperial 
Service Order, and an excellent photograph of him hangs 
in the Librarian’s room.* 

In i86j. Dr. James Robert Ballantytvc was appointed 
Librarian. Baltaniyne had gone out to India in 18^5, on 
Wilson's own recommendation, to reorganize the 
Government Sanskrit College at Iknarcs. While on 
ttrvice there, be undertook an ambitious programme of 
cranslalions and moitmpaphs the avowed purpose of 
which was to interpret Hindu thought to the West, and 
conversely to familiarize the Brahmins with European 
philosophical ideas. A number of publications on various 
Indian bneuages, including Urdu, Hindi and Marathi, 
had alrcac^ been produced by Balbniyne in Engbnd 
before his Indian career began: in all, no fewer than 
sixteen items are listed in the bibliography contained 
in hU nodcc in the Dictiatury of National Biography 
(vol. iii, pp. Si*a). 

After guiding the destinies of the Benares College for 
sixteen years, Uallancyne in 1861 resigned his posts as 
Principal and Frofesaor of Moral Philosophy, and re¬ 
turnee to England. He was immediately design-ited to 
succeed Wilson, and his earlier career gave every reason 
to suppose that his librarunship would be fully as dis- 
linguiuied as that of his two predcccsson. But un¬ 
fortunately his health was already failing, and on 16 

' Alraou r«mark«bk «n< tlw Kniee of Mr. O. H. Raker, who 

rctiml from the post o( ffcatl htr ia c i i p r in the Libnqr ia <931 nfacr 
nare than 47 )'eari‘ aervioe. Aneaher faaiilf xKecitinai ia repremaed 
in (he ptrtnn nf MK tA dtc pmcnl Hnaengm. 
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Febrttary 1864 he died, after serving less than three years. 
His Sanskrit manuscripa were acquired by the library 
at a cost of Ifij. 

In his place was appointed Professor Fitzedward 
Hall.. Boro at Troy, New York, Hall had cniered 
Harvard in 1846, at the age of 21, but had not yet 
** commenced ’’ when he was tent out to India by nis 
family in pursuit of a runaway brother. Wrecked off 
the Ganges, Hall was compelled to stay awhile in India, 
and ended by seeking his career there. After studyine 
several languages at Calcutta, including Pernan and 
Sanskrit, in 1850 be went to Benares, where three years 
later he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit and English. 
He served as a rifleman during the Indian Mutiny, hav¬ 
ing filled various posts in the educational service. Dur- 
a visit to Europe, he received the honorary d^rtc 
ofD.C.L. at Oxford in t86o: two years bter he retired 
from India, and was appointed to various professorships 
at King's College, Lon^n. In 1864 be succeeded Bal- 
lantyne at Cannon Row, and continued as Librarian 
until 1869, when he resigned in order to devote himself 
entirely his phil^pgicu studies. In his later years he 
gave great assisuiKe to Sir James Murray in the prepara- 
oon of the Oxford Dictionary. A very long Nbliography 
of his published works is given in the Dictionary of 
National Biompfiy (Second supplement, vol. U, p. 188). 
Hall was made an honorary Doctor of Laws at Harvard 
in (895, to which university he gave during his lifetime 
a most valuable coUccdon of Sacukrii manuscripts. He 
died in Suffolk in 1901, and his ashes were interred in 
his native town of Troy, ft is natural that Hall con¬ 
tributed little to the developtncnt of the India Oflice 
Library during his five years of oflice. It was at the end 
of this periotL in 1869, that the Library w'as removed 
from its temporary home in Cannon Row to the newly 
erected India Office in Westminster, its' permanent 
abode: and thither also were transferred the contents of 
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the Muteutn, to be housed moit uncomfortably aide by 
tide with the Library on the third floor. 

The Library had Dad two librariatu during the firtt 
lixty years oE its existence: now, within nine years, two 
more bad come and gone, and there was u^nt n^ ol 
reconttructioo. At uiii criti c al moment in its history 
came the roan who, n»re possibly than any other, before 
or since, left the impress ot his administrative ability and 
linguistic genius on the institution. 

^einhold Rost was born at Eisenburg in Saxen-Alten- 
burg on i February iSaSi the son of a Luibcran ministof. 
He graduated as Doctor of Philosophy at Jena in 1847, 
after studying under Stickd and Gildemeister, and in 
that year came to England, to teach German at King s 
School, Canterbury. In 1851 he was appointed Oriental 
Lecturer at St Augustine’s College, Canterbury, which 
post he continued to hold until his death. In 1863, on 
the recommendadon of Sir Henry RawUnson, Rost was 
appointed Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. When 
hitzedward Hall’s retirement from the Library was 
made known, Rost applied for the vacancy, and in the 
face of severe coropcjition^^mong the rival candidates 
for the olfice were several promising orientalists, includ¬ 
ing the great and tragic E. H. Palmer of Cambridge-^e 
secured the appoimmenr, as from 1 July 1869. The fifth 
Sanskritist to nold the office, Rost at once set about the 
herculean labour of puuing into order and making 
available (o (he public, through published catalogues, the 
vast uiurrangeo accumulations of seventy years. The 
details of Rost's plans for cataloguing the various col- 
leaions of manuscripts and printed books, and of their 
' k is sn ixonk oomnnury dediM td oriaul kaniinc *» 
nkidi Mkiwetl Mseauby'i ukac, ihst withwi o»e («»ersiifla 
oMbe dsn WMuu snd (oon, It iboukl hste bcemDC acenaty to 
SMDiM iSm M Amerksn, and then a CcniiM, t» tke d>ar|tc et tbe 
I^wT. Sknilarly DbxlwtasB and Spnojrcf hi Indii. kka at lbs 
Bmkfc Mascum, FaU at AbcryKwyth, these ssno^ others cstne fma 
absead w keep ahaht the torch «t erkaul studies ia tbe cuunlry where 
k wto fine lundled. 
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tubKOuent fulBlment down to the year 1901, are given 
in full in an official paper iuued in that year, entitled 
Pr^eis of Correspcndettct. cjv., regarding the CataJogu- 
tag of ^i) Oriental Manuteriptt, and (a) Printed Orieaiai 
Booi(i in the India Office Library} It ii not neccsiary 
here to qtwie at any length from this paper, since the 
information which it contains is ifKorpwated in an 

r ndix to this historical sketch, wherein ore list^ all 
catalogues, published and unpublished, of the 
Library’s resources which liave hitherto been prepar e d. 

It is now necessary to refer to an event of the greatest 
importance in the subsequent history of the Library, an 
event which in fact fundamentally affected the very 
nature and character of the Library: this event was the 
passing, in the yeiir 18C7, of the (Indian) Press jikI 
kegistraiioD of Books Act (Act XXV of 1867). Undw 
the ptovisiofu of this Act (paragraphs 9 to 11), one copy 
of every printed or Uthocraphed book issued in India was 
reouirra to be forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
IiMia in London; and the India Office Library became 
in consequeace vested with the nature of a copyright 
Library for Indian publications. The flood of material 
which followed proved, however, a very mixed blessing: 
attd in 1877, at Rost's suggestion, a new procedure was 
sanedoned, whereby only a sdection of such copyright 
literature was orders to be transmitted, such a sdectioa 
being made at the Librarian’s discretion: for facilitating 
this process, quarterly catalogues were issued and con¬ 
tinue (0 be issued by the various provincial governments, 
listing all publications which may appear in each respec- 
dve province during the relevant tnree irunths. Act 
XXv of 1867 has since been amended in many par¬ 
ticulars, but inis provision has very wisely been allowed 

' It a wottb^ a< Booce hoar man^ canpatriou K<M wn abk w M 
10 oulofuc tht vaneut OolhttMO*: Loth for ihc Aratoc, Eifaf fer ^ 
Otnun. Hut wd Bcfclinf. fallowed b7 Wtndiieb. for the SoAihrit. 
Poutfaill far thr Bunane. ond OMMbuis for the Pah nuMtcripo. 
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to remain in force: with the result that, by virtue of 
the ducrumoate selecdoDi of a succession of learned 
librarians, the India Office Library now possesses a copy 
of every impo rtant publication, whether in English or 
in any oriental language, which has appeared during the 
last seventy yean in India. 

Tlie value of this collection to the student of Indian 
affairs is inestimable. Every branch of administration, 
every aspect of daily and cultural life, is fuUv docu¬ 
mented. The collections of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
books are precious instrumenuof research available to all 
siudenu ot orienul literature, history and relimons. The 
tens of thousands of printed and lithogra^ed works 
composed in every known languaw and dialect of 
tnotKrn India constitute a bibliography, as complete as 
industry can make it, of the nascent Uteraturcs of the 
vast sub<ontiivent. It is impossible to overstate the im- 
Mrtance, to India, of the existeoce in the capital of the 
Empire of a fully representative collection of the master¬ 
pieces of Indian literature, made accessible, through the 
liberal policy of the Secretary of State, to all who may 
desire to make themselves acquainted therewith. When 
the literatures of modern India attain the recognitioD 
which they richly merit, and arc studied for their im¬ 
portance as shedding light on the lives and aspirations of 
one-fifth of the human race, the io<alled “ vernacular ” 
side of the Library of the India Office will be reoewnized 
os a unique treasure-house of Indian literature aiMlIearn- 
ing: and thither the oriental historian of the future will 
repair, to trace the undercurrents of thought and feeling 
wnich went to shape the history of India. 

Rost retired from the Library sn 189?, full of years aitd 
honours; on 7 February 1896 he di^ Edinburgh had 
made him an honorary Doctor of Laws in 1877; roreign 
academies and learned soriniet had paid their tribute to 
his genius: in t888 he was invested with the insignia of 
the C.I.E. ** Rost's power of atsunilaiing oriental 
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tongun has been rarely equalled; and it is perhaps tx) 
exasseration to affirm that he stood second only to Sr 
William Jones as a universal linguist There was scarcely 
a language qioken in the Eastern Hemisphere wain 
which Rost was not, at least to some extent, fanuiiar. 
Nor did he confine himself to the widely disseminated 
oriental tongues. He pursued his researches into 
unfamiliar, and in many cases almost unknown, dialects 
which are usually unheeded by philologists. At St. 
Augustine’s College, in addition to his ordinary lectures 
in Sanskrit Tamil, Teluw. Arabic, and Urau, he at 
limes gave lessons in the dialects of Africa, Qiina, and 
Polynesia, Rost was familiar with some twenty or thirty 
languages in all. With some of them his acquaintance, 
although invariably competent, was not profound. But 
his mastery of Sanskrit was «)mplete, and the breadth 
of his oriental learning led oriental scholars throughout 
(he world to consult him repeatedly on points of dii^nilty 
and doubt.”* As author, and stiU more as editor, he 
made important contributions to oriental scholarship: 
but no greater achievement stands or could stand to his 
credit than the complete success with which, during ^ 
years of ureless service, he converted the Library of the 
India Office from being a repository of uncharted oceans 
of precious materials, into mng a well-ordered, well- 
catalogued oriental library of universal renown. A 
plaster bust of Rost, executed by his son, Mr. A. E. L. 
Rost, and presented by him to the India Office, stands 
in the corridor outside the Librarian’s room, while a 
framed pl^aque by the same artist, presented by Sir 
Richard Temple, hangs on the wall of Room 303. 

In 1S77, « special investigation was conducted by the 
Library Committee into the organixation of the Library: 
the findings and recommendations of that body arc con- 
tained in a Report dated 19 March 1877, imkh was 
subsequently printed. Before touching on this report, it 
' Pif ft' c i as t y of W n liw f Bhfftfif, vo). ilix, p. jqi. 
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U neceswry to lummariae the hiitory o£ the preceding 
twenty yxar*. 

The transfer to the Crown in 185S necesutated new 
procures and new regulatkmi. In 1859, Wilson was 
aikcd to “ state ... the regulations or practice now 
acted upon in his Denanment with respect to the issue 
of warr.mts or authonues for the payment of mon^, as 
well as for the sanction of any charge or expense.” In 
a minute dated a December 18^9, Wilwn adurobcaied 
the procedure which he had followed during his terra 
of office, and which he had presumably taken over from 
Wilkins, in the following terms 5 


1 am not aware of the exiiience of any rules. The practice 
of many years has been as follows. , , , 

TTkC ofiiy pijrmentj nwJc op ftccount of the L4bfify arc for 
the pwchaK of Books, the cost of binding them and petw 
charges no item of which is to £5. These arc paid 

by t& Ubrsrian or upon his authority. 

l 4 tty cbaives on account of dw Museum of Natural History 
are also paid by the Librarian on the warranty oi the Curator. 

The Funds for these diibwsemems wctc chsedy provided 
for ^ a Warrant issued by the Finance and Home Coov 
mince to fat-our of the Librarian as an advance, upon his 

Amount so advanced at one time has been usually 
/aoo, never oftencr than oikc in a year, sometimes less 
uequently.* 

The books published by the Company wre now dfr 
posed of, anj the arrangemenu with the Company's 
Bookiellen were wound up. Thereafter, no deiiiute 
sum appears to have been assigned to the roaiotenance of 
the Library until 1865, when,^ a vote in Council, /too 
a year was set aside for the [Mrchate of books. This 
sure was doubled in >867: but this by no means sufficed 

' This WH ibe Moeedore la WilluM' dne. m smral entrtn, letailai 
ta vrarrsMS bi Wi< tavour b varytaf unmato, nuy be imb w «b« 
vabiBMS of lbs Caws 
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to cover the whole expense* of the Libnry, a* char{p 
for binding manuscript* and books were met separatdy, 
and averaged at this time about /a34 per annum. 

The Committee of iSn put the financial arrangetnenu 
of the adminiitration m we Library on a (ound baas, 
which subse^ent amplifications have only served to 
arengthen. The Committee also conridcred the question 
of the scope of the Library in relation to future purchases, 
and laid down the following principles:' 

With respect to the principle on which sdditkMU to the 
Ubmn should be made, the Conunitice are of opinion 
that the main object is to obtain a complete coDectSoo of 
works rdadog to the East, and mote espcciiUy to Indis, and 
the countries adjoining it, including the Rtstian Empire. 

It al» ought to comprise works of rcfeseocc, and publks' 
tions bearing on administration and government, which arc 
needed for official use. 

These principles have been subsequendy rc-defined on a 
number of occasions, most recently in ibe Rroors of the 
Committee of Investigation of 1935-36. as follows :* 

In 1895 this definition [of die Committee of 1877) was 
thought to be toe wide, and narrower Uniiis to the scope of 
future aeeessiotu were accordingly prescribed. The I>ibiarian 
was auduvised to recommend fix pvrehate— 

(!) all works, unless quite worthless, which rdale 
directly to India and to Indian offain: 

(ii) a selection of general works vdiieh bear indirectly 
on India; sod 

(lit) a selection of works which deal with other Asistic 
countries when such works bear on the relations of these 
countries with India. 

In the main this definition, which stilt governs the Librarian's 
recommendations, seems to us satisfactory. We consider it 
doirable, however, to define more precisdy the limits to be 
* Utfnri, p. t. 'Vf. ai-as. 
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obcervcd in the Kquisition of mociern Arabie and Pcnian 
work* and oi wofkt rdatiog to North Aiiica, the Near Eatt 
and the Par Eatt For this |Mirpo<e we tuggett the foUowii^ 
for Ri lilac:— 

(t) Purchaaea of modern Arabic and Pcnian booki ihould 
be reatficted to worki on the hiitory, retigioru and claatkal 
literature of the Araba and Persia, and otbcrwiac to such 
works as arc of special Iixlian intaest. 

(a) Publications in European lannages relating to Nonli 
Africa, the Near East and die Par cast ma^ be regarded as 
b^g widiin the scope of the Libra^ only in so far as t^ 
bear in any way upon the peoples of India and Indian aflain. 

Various other recommendations of the Committee of 
1877 provided for the abolition of the “ promiscuous 
patronage of literary works,"* and in other ways set up 

T Iationi for the guidance of the Librarian. 

hen the India Office was ready for oo:upation, the 
Library and Museum were, as we have stated above, 
brou^t together once more, and for some five years con- 
tinued in uneasy partnership at the top of the new buUd> 
ing. But it soon became obvious that this accommoda¬ 
tion would never sufSce for the needs of the ever-swell¬ 
ing collection of museum exhibits, and plans were 
accordingly devised for the foundation of an Indian 
Museum, to occupy a site in King Charles Street imme¬ 
diately oppewte the India Office. A very deuiled and 
able exposition of this plan was drawn up by Dr. ). 
Forbes Watson, then Reporter on the Products of Indii; 
and his pamphlet, Oit tie meam required for the 
effieient worl^ing of tie India Muteum and Library, 
tvUh tuggeitiont for the foundation, in eonneetion with 
them, of an Indian InsMttte for enquiry, lecture, and 
teaching, was printed as a departmental paper in 1871. 
In that year, the Secretary of State had been persuade^ 
in view of the hopeless congestion prevailing in the 
apartments of the Library and Museum, temporarily to 
' 9rpert, p. 4 . 
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Ica»c (he Eastern Exhibition Galleries at South Keiuing> 
ton for housing the Museum. When the plan for the 
foundation of an Indian Museum wu submitted, the 
Imperial Governtoent declined to malce the necessary 
contributioa to the costs of erecting the building, and 
accordingly the Museum as it stood was dimrsed, its 
content! were divided between the South Kensington 
Museum, the British Museum, the Bethnal Green 
Museum, the Royal School of Mines, and die Museum 
of Kew Gardens, and the staff tvere given notice of the 
termination of their services. It it permissible to regret 
that to great an opportunity was so lightly let slip: and 
now the site proposed for the Museum, in such suiuble 
juxuposition to the India Office tisdf, is occupied by the 
building of His Majesty's Office of Works. But the 
lots of the Museum was the great gain of Library. 
The apartments on the third Boor were entirely re¬ 
constructed : rooms for the staff, and a line reading room 
for the general nublic, were provided, while ample space 
was allocated for emnston in the housing of books 
and manuscripts. These arrangements connoued with 
little change, until very recently. 

Dr, Rost’s nicccssor was another eminent Sanskriiist, 
Professor Charles Henry TawcKy. Born in 1837, the 
son of the Rev. Richard Tawney, he was educated at 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he had 
(he great distinction of Mine bracketed Senior Qanc 
in i^. After holding a PclWship at Trinity Coll^ 
Tawney went out to Imlia, in 1864, to a career of the 
highest utility in the Bengal Educational Service. For 
many years he was Professor and President of the Presi¬ 
dency Coll^, Calcutta, and thrice he officiated as 
Director of Public Instruction in the Province of Bengal. 
For his services he was decorated with the C.I.E. He 
edited and translated a number of Sanskrit works, and 
also produced an edition of Shakespeare’s Richard III. 
A few months after his appointment os Librarian, 
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Tawoer initiated a plan for cataloguing all the collec¬ 
tions ot oriental printed books in tM Library: this am- 
bitiouf acheine, which is still in process of completion, 
owes much of its success to the able and eoereetK work 
of the late Professor J. P. Blumhardt, whose knowledge 
of Indian languara was most remarkable. Tawney re¬ 
tired frem the Lmrary in 190^, and died in 1933. at the 
great age of 85. During hu ten years of office, the 
Library continued, under the impetus which Rost had 
given it, to exparsd, and to increase in cJfidency, acces¬ 
sibility, and renown. 
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5 5 

To attempt to give a complete account of the proveoaoce 
and history of each individual collection of the twenty 
thousand manuscripu now preserved in the Library ot 
the India OfHce would be to exporsd this sketch fax 
beyond its intended limits. In this chapter a few only 
of these coUectioos will be dcKribcd in any deuil, but 
these may be regarded as r^rcsenutive, and as typical 
of the rest. 

A broad line of separation divides the manuscript 
resources of the Ubrary into European and Oriental 
collectkms. Of the European manuscripts, the great 
majority of which are, naturally, written in En^im, a 
sumciently complete account is dready availaUe in the 
published catalogues of the various collectioos.' The 
two most important coUections on the European side arc 
those which the Library owes to Orcnc and Mxkcnzie.’ 

Reference has already been made to the Orme CoDcc* 
tion. It was presented m the Library in i8oi by John 
Roberts, acting in fulfilment of Orme^s declared wishes. 
The collection represents a substandal portion of the 
materials which CHnae put together in preparation of his 
Hiitory of the MUilaiy Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan.* The value of these materials is 
my unequal; but the collection contains much that is 
extremely important. The military journals, for example, 
are quite unique, and apart from the ioformation of 
historic^ and miliury interest, their contents also throw 
light on problems of geography, topography and eth- 

* See below, Afoendu. 

' ttKtuded in tn« MadMiuie CcilleaioM was a ^rtai mwiber cf 
Mwnul RuaaKrifO also, ia • vatieiy of I*a|W|cs. 

* Pint putfahed K Londna in 3 eolumn. tyiytTjt, tkii wtebfiwd 

work {MsM ifasMgh odltinos. 
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nology. Moreover, the collection comprises a constder* 
able quantity of copies of oAicUl and dcmi-ofHdal docu* 
menu of which the originals have been destroyed : thus, 
much of the secret history of the war with Haidar ‘Ali 
is only revealed by the materials preserved by Orme. 

The celebrity ot the Mackenzie Collections, and dteir 
unrivalled value, require no emphasis here; Peter 
Gordon's letter of i8k shews in what jusdy high esteem 
they were already hdd, a century ago. A catwgue, or 
rather haisd-list, of them was printed in Calcutta as early 
as 1838, the compibtion of H. H. Wilson, who was at 
(hat time Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: in 
this two-volume publication, an authentic account is 
given, bated on a letter written by Colonel Mackenzie 
to Sir Alexander Johnston, of the circumstances which 
attended the making of the collections. Mackenzie, who 
in 1815, after roost valuable work in various provinces of 
India and in the East Indies, had been appointed Sur¬ 
veyor-General of All India, died in tSat: the story of 
how his two subsidiary collections then passed into the 
possesrion, first of the Government of Fort William, 
and afterwards of the Company's Library, it told in 
P. W. llwmas' prebce to C. O. Bbgden’s catalogue of 
" the 182a Collection 6 t the Privau Ctwccdon *' (London, 
1916), while the history of how the Main Collection, 
listed by Wilson in i8a^ passed likewise to Leadenhall 
Street is prefixed to the cstalogue of those mamiscripts 
ihonly to be published. The ” Main Collection " com¬ 
prised, among other materials, a great number of manu* 
scripn in Sanskrit, Persbn, Arab^ Tamil, Telugu, and 
various other modern Indun bnguages: all these latter, 
with the exception of those wrinen in the cbssicai 
tongues, were returned to lodu in 1828, and are now 
preserved in Madras. 

Notes descriptive of the means of acquisition and the 
contents of the many ‘ minor' collections of European 
manuscripts will be found in the body of the catalogue 
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o£ G. R. Kaye and E. H. Johnjton. Reference will here 
be made to a few only. 

Fim in importance are the Hodgaoo Papery which 
were presented to the Library'in t86a; a summary 
account of their cooteau is given in the ioUowing letio, 
written by Hodgson hinuelt to Sur Charles Wood, who 
was at that time Secretary of State for India; ‘ 


Till KANaui, 

UVULCI. 

OMmtiiuii, 
Ampim at 1K4, 

SiVf 

Having reecnUy submitted to the summary mswrtmi 
of Mr Hall librarian of the India Office a great mai« ^ ^$5 
collected by me during a long course of yean in l^epal when 
Resident at the Court of Kadtmandu with a view to ilu*- 
trite the natural ft civil history, the literature, languages, 
rdigion, institutions, ft resources of that littledmown Country, 
and Mr Hall having concurred with use in ^union that 
materials, how crude aoever their present sutc, are eminently 
calculated to subserve the ends for which they were gradually 
accumulated, and also, that by being deposited in Sk India 
Office Library thev are most likely to be turned to use, I 
hereby beg to tender them to your acceptanee for the said 
library, aqd to acquaint you that lists in En^ish ft Hindi of 
the conicacs of these MSS ore in the hands of the Librarian. 

I may, however, summarily here state that these MSS con- 
tain, inter alia, tst Twenty three Vanavalis or native 
Chronkki, pairially translated (like most of the other papers) 
and chronoiogixed dte hdp of coins ft inscriptions, x* 
a great moss of onginsj documenu rcbdve to the bnd 
revenue ft to the Customs duties. ^ Ditto rebtive to the 
army, its amount, discipline, distribution, system of paynent, 
tribm constituting the soldiery, ftc., ftc. 4**' ditto relative to 
the general Ethnemaphy, its amount ft its censdojenu 
lineuiUy ft ^ysicafly viewed. 5*^ ditto relative to the bw 
ft legal adniioiftration. S'* ditto relative to the customs ft 
manners of the population, j* Agisters of the barometer ft 

' Fiaaaaal Ftprrt, 1K4 (AvgM). 
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thcTinometer. tc tables oi prices. 8*^ Topography, bring aa 
itineraries, sketch map. to. ^ Fi£^<ight separate buodics 
of pnpert relative to the prevalent religion or Buddhism, to*^ 
Th^ six Sanscrit Sastras and seventeen Lepcha and four¬ 
teen Limbu books. 

I have die honor 
to be Sir, 

Your most ob* Servant 
(Sd) Bbiah Houomton Hodosom. 

The Hodgson donations include also thiny Buddhtn 
Sanskrit manuaenpu; and a complete copy of both the 
Sacred C^es of Tib«. obtained irom the Grand Lama, 
and presented in 1835.’ A very interesting account of 
Hodgson—who died at the great age of 95—and of the 
dmimstanccs under which he put toKther his fine col¬ 
lections, is contained in Sir W. Hunter^ Life of Hodgton 
(Lon^n, 1896). Not only this Library, but aim the 
libraries of the Royal Ariatic Society, the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the Institut de France, and the Soddtd 
Asiatique de Paris were enriched by his muniHccnt 
donations. 

A roost intcresrif^ cdlection of papers was acquired 
in 1927, when the Francis Manuscripts were purchased. 
This collection consisted 51 bwnd volumes and 
13 bun^ of loose ppers, and the most important 
section is the exienrive rann of correspondence which 
passed bettveen Sir Philip Francis and various of his 
eminent contemporaries. Sir Philip Francis, as is well 
known, tvas a prominent figure in the political life of 
Engbnd at the time of the notorious Jumus controversy, 

‘ See lodm Co»nbtfia*i, RsASe t{i3. vol. ti (Port Wdlism. 

>4 AugttW tSj^, IMS. 4l-9>—Hottpoa acnciMi "lluee hunilml ukI 
tweatf Uffe printed voSumn.'* but la oi thete have Iom been iiiiuiac; 
Cowr «ei. 146. p. ns (» Mudi i8j6); and 

vot. 9 (17 Hr pp- 409-9. Iluowr {Life of Hod^^, 
p. 770) i* mnuken in Mring ihM m pnsenueHMi MM ^tnee la itjl: 
it wii ia the Inner yeir ihM Hodpoa'i Mme wm interlbeil h doacr 
(Cmm Boo{, vol. I5t, p. 991). 


and (here is strong evidence, earnestly canvaned by hit 
descendants, that he was actually identical vnth the 
pamphleteer whose sensational letters lo the PuH/e 
AJvertiter created such a stir for a generation afterward*. 
Francis later went out to India, ai>d much valu^e in¬ 
formation about the undercurrents of Dridsh policy in 
that country towards the end of the ei^teenth century 
may be gleaned from the papers relating to this period 
of nil lire. The collection contains, among other most 
tniercsung and valuable material, no fewer than twenty- 
eight holograph letters of Edmund Burke. 

Another important coUeaion, of purely Indian interest, 
is that of Francis Buchanan, later styling himself Francis 
Hamilton, and frequently known as Frauds Buchanan- 
Hamilton. Mudi of ouchanan's activities were con¬ 
nected with surveying work and spedal missions, notably 
a mission to Nepal in 1802-3, acooums of which are given 
in his manuscripts. The journals of Willum Moorcroft 
cover a different field, and relnte to his travels from 
Peshawar to Bukhara in quest of stallions for the Com¬ 
pany’s Bcr^l stud: he died in >8:^ on the return 
journn. *Ine remarkable career of Charles Masson, the 
son of a London tradesman, and his adventures in 
Afghanistan and the neighbouring territories, are illus¬ 
trated by the voluminous collection of his papers now in 
the possession of this Library. Mention must also be 
made of the Raffles Ctdlecuon, consisting mainly of 
correspondence of Sir Stamford Raffles, of Java fame; 
the C. P. Brown manuscripts, relating to hU pioneer 
studies of the Telugu language; and the Wilson Manu¬ 
scripts, the raw material of our second Librarian’s pub¬ 
lished work, containing fair copies of originals now in 
the Bodleian Library, ^t inddwtally induding Charles 
Wilkins’ translations of the Muh 3 bhiraia and the 
DM^umartcerita, and the second half of H. T. Cok- 
biooke’t important and unpublished list of Sanskrit 
verbal roots. These are a few of the more important 
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coUecdoni oi Europeaii manuKripts which help to make 
this Library a unique repository of primary oocuments 
of Aogkvlodiaji history. 

. The Arabic and Persian colkctions are of maiiifold 
aod diverse origins, and here it is only possible to refer 
to the mott important items. First in point of time, and 
of great criticaJ value besides, is that portion of Tippoo 
Sultan's library which eventually came to Leaden^l 
Street in t8o6 and 183S, the former lot brought by Lord 
Wellesley, while the latter came from the dispersed 
library of the College of Fort William after that institu* 
tion had been closed. We have already adverted in some 
detail to the circumstances leading up to the acquisition 
of these manuscripts,* but it will be of interest here to 
add some details which will serve further to illustrate 
this chapter in the Library's history. Of particular im¬ 
portance is the letter written by Major-general W. Pop- 
ham to Lord Wellesley in 1800 announcing the Army's 
gift of the manuscripts, because it shews that the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was &om the very beginning intended 
to share in me presentatioa along with the Company 
itself, a desire which was subsequently fully honoured.” 


Mr Loan, 

Accompanying 1 have the honor to lav before your 
Lordship, lists of the manuscript Books, selected from Tippoo 
SuluuA s Libran, for the Honorable die Court of Oirecton 
and the Asiatic Society, by desire of the Officers of the Army, 
that achieved the conquest of Seringapatam. 

Your Lordship, I natter myself will find both seketiont 
highly rcspectaw in regard to the Volumes themsdvea, as 
well, as from die happy and ^orious evenu, which enabled 

* lUfiec 5, *el. 14. no, 47-, W, Ivumw, 

4 Ctmtit* CaukgM , , ,, ff. a-B. Conn ms in error ia writiag 
vol. 43. p. p), *’ We bow call your atMAMB to 
the Library «< the Uie Tlppeo Mtsua tit Ctftett dnonri ftr 

lit/ Httut, tnrl iriikb wc have alwayi iaUMied be pmtrrtd 

1 b tha CoapBoy's Library.*' 
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^ . mark of f«pc« and «t«m lo 

their superran aod their Prieads. 

^uiive of the aec^panying there art iwny «io« 
Volurn^ that u w tlM latennon of the Arm* to ha*« dk- 
of^ mJe; but it hm been suggnted by Q»kmt CIok' 
that M the ttudy the Peruan Language m the Co«^. 
qui^ wry uunuJ^ (ome of the Volumet might be lodeid 
with adeantase in the Peraian TranaJator’i Off^ at F« St 
George, for the benefit of itudenti. In thu, J tnou beuiilv 
and t^t the *ame nep. ihotild be ukea reipectinB 
Itembay. Thu 1 hope may meet your Lordahip'i app^ 

Permit me now, my Lord, to requeu your Lordihip* io- 
unictMi^ pameularfy, as to how the sekedoa fiJr the 
J^oraMe the Court of Directors is to be ainsmitted to 
Europe, or otnerwise duposed of. 

I ha*e the honor to be, te, 
Rwrwruu-. (Sd) Wama, Poriuu. 

Anita iSoo. 


The Governor-CeAeral, on his own authority, instructed 
in reply the following course of acdoo to be followed:* 


From a conviction that it will be more coodoeive to the 
laterests of the Company as they are connected with the 
^vancment of the knowledge of Asisik Literature, both in 
^lar>d and among their servants to India, that the coUcc- 
non of books selected for the Honorable Court of Dinaon, 
li^d of bring sent to Engiand, should be depmited in the 
Ubrary of the College founded at Fort William, the Gov- 
emor General has recommended to the Honorable Court, in 
a separate letter addressed to their Chairman, to permit the 
Books » be reserved for the use of the College, and it u his 
Lordship's incention to retain them at Port William, until he 


M the Goon of the Nwam ri 
HyrinU. 4x4 la itij. sad bcqucMhol to the Ceansaav't Lib(» a 
ooAwlenUa amber of nanuKripu, whkh he bod callmad in 

I#* ?• *"•- If. 4 »- Sec fwtba 

|C. Bu 3 iatt»n). Tie CM-ge ef Pm ll'iittlen (Lowki^ ilcev - 
(•ffoMtf liiH. Unn, vdI. eSy. pp. 34.5). n y 
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iha>i be apofited of iHe Honwibk Coun’i pteauire on the 
lubjcct . . Ai tbe Junior tcntau of ihe Company belong¬ 
ing (o the Estnblishmcntt of Fori St George and Bombay, 
have been ordered to repair to Fort William for the purpore 
of attached to the College, it if deiirable that the re¬ 
mainder of the Library of the late Tippoo Sultan ptMMcd to 
be (^xHited at Fort St George and ^mbay ihould alao be 
lod^ in the College, where the Servantt of tho« Pre^ 
dei^ for whose uac the bookf are chiefly intended, will 
have an opportuiuty of availing tbcmselvea of tbe benefit of 
them. 

An exchange of views between Leadenhall Street and 
Fort William followed, the result of which WM the trant- 
misaion of that portkio of the library which was rccci>^ 
in 1806. Of ibote copies of the Qur'an and the Sffih- 
nSmnA for which Tippoo’s Ubrary was famous, cktails 
are given in Loth's (nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, tr, 14, 15) *nd 
Ethf s (nos. 86x, 867, 868, 873) catalogues. 

The methods employed by Tmpoo Sultan himself, and 
his father, in the formation of the collection are illus¬ 
trated by C. Stewart's remarks in his Detcriptivt Cain- 
loguf, pp. iv-v: " The Library consisted of nearly a,ooo 
v^umes, of Arabic. Persian, and Hindy (or HindustSny) 
Manuscripts, in all the various branches of Moham¬ 
medan literature. Many of these were beauufully written, 
and highly ornamented; but a great portion were in bad 
condition; and several having lost both the first and 
last pages, it was extremely difficult to discover the 
Author, or the period in which they were composed. 
Very few of these books had been purchased either by 
Tippoo Of his father. Thev were part of the riumkr 
brought from Saooor, Cuddapah, and the Cirnatic. 
Some of ^m had formerly belonged to the Moham¬ 
medan Kings of Bijapore and Golcondah; but the greater 
number had been the property of the Nabob Nc«r 
Addwlch Abd al Vahib Knin, brother of Mohammed 
Aly of the Carnatic, and were taken by Hydcr in the 



fort of Chitore, during the )*car 1780/' It ii at any rate 
a matter for attsfacdon that the manuacriptr are now 
aafe, and not likely ever again to be the objea of theft 
or plunder: that, together with to many other coUecuom, 
aimilarly saved from di^ienion and inevitable loss, they 
are now at the diHX>$al of the whole world of learning. 

The history ot the Bijapur Collection, conastiog 
mainly of Artuc works, U oeKribed briefly in the prefaee 
to Loth’s cauilo^t and at great length in SeifctmHt 
from tJie Records of the Bombay Copenment, No. xj 
(New Series), pp. aiva^a. These books, the remnant 
of the Library the ‘Adil-^ahs, had remained for many 

S n untertdra in the shrine ^ Aar Mahall at Bijapur, 
ore being “ discovered " by M. C. d’Oehoa, a rrench 
scholar: th^ are for the most part in a lamentable con¬ 
dition, having suffered terribly from the attentions of 
worms and white ants, and it is probable that, but for 
their timely removal in 1851, and subsequent careM 
preaervadon in London, they might by now have entirely 
perished. The first hand-list of the collection as it svas 
at Bijapur was irude at the instance of H. B. E. (after¬ 
wards w Battle) Prere, Commissioner in Satara, as de- 
scrib«l in his letter to the Goverament of Bombay of 
ty December 1849: 

Throughout Beqspoor and its neighbourhood I could not 
find, among the many thousand Mabomedan inhabitants, a 
sin^e Arabic scholar coenpetent to give any tiusrwortfay 
account of the contents of tnc volumes. After my return to 
Satara, however, I was introduced to Humc«d.ooddccn 
Hukeem, a Mahomedan geniiemao of great respectability, 
arsd of reputed skill as a physician, 00 account of which, and 
of his geiKral learning, Mnad bm brought from Hydera¬ 
bad, and reecix'etl an allowance as a physi^n, on the Rt)a’s 
household establishment. He was said to be a vny accom¬ 
plished Arabic scholar, and though a cripi^ from nis birth, 
unable to rise without assistance, and sorely afftkied with St 
Vitus’ dance, he cheerfully uisdcrtook a jourrsey in the hot 
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wtather to we what could be done, and remained for many 
montha at Beejapoor. 

It it plcatine to recall that the heroic labouri of thia 
eendeman, but for which the collection mij{ht never 
nave been saved, were suitably rewarded bjr Covernment, 
with a donation of money, some books, and a shawl. 
The manuscripts themselves are now fully described in 
the catalogues of Loth and Ethd. 

It is hardly to be doubted that the so<alled Delhi 
Collection would have also perished, had not eifeum- 
stances conspired to save these books Likewise. This col¬ 
lection of Arabic, Person and Urdu manuscripu repre¬ 
sents all that was left, in 1858, of the once magnificent 
library of the Moghul Emperors. In Mandcislo’s 
Twtls, the following description is givett of the contenu 
of that library, as it existed in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century:^ 

Foure and twenty Thousand ManuKripO, so richly bound, 
that were valued at six Millions, four hundred sixty 
three Inousand seven hundred thirty one Roftiv, that is, 
three Millions, two hundred thirty one Thousand, eight hun¬ 
dred sixty five Crowns and a half. 

Of this incredible collection, less than one quarter, 
numerically seen, remained when the last of the Delhi 
Emperors io«t his throne; and of this quarter, only about 
one fifth can have belonged to the old library which 
Mandcislo saw, since the rest are of more recent date; 
while (he rkh bindings, on whkli the traveller based, 
apparently, his valuation, have utterly vanished. Already 
as early at least as i8to, maouscripits from this library 
which had by some means or other come into the posses¬ 
sion of private coUcctofs were beic^ sold by public 
auction in London :* and it is probabfy no exa^cration 

' Titrrts (£acIhIi usadatioo, Uiodoe. i6&s), p. 48. 

* S<c CnH^gwe of ti* Utrmy •/ lAr Mr wiHUm fiorf. 
(London, ilto), so sdmTtKmeni for s isk by Lci|h and Saitb^, 
whidi took ptra oa 13 DcccDbcT 1810 sml a|h( (eQowisf dtyt. 
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to t»y, that there is hardly a stnele major library of 
oriental manutaipts io East or West today, public or 
private, which does not contain at least tome items that 
were formerly the pride of the Moghuls. Gifts to princes 
and statesmen explain in part this remarkible disper^; 
while doubtless the later Emperors were only too witl¬ 
ing, when occ^Q served, to replenish ihcif empty 
treasuries by disposing of their manuscript assets: in¬ 
deed, to the whole £>dhi Collection, as it now 
there is twt a tingle item of suffieient merit in calligraphy 
or illumination to excite the intcre^ of the connoisseur, 
(bough a substratum of brbliogra^ically important 
volumes, including for example a reputed autograph 
of the Persian pMt SultSn Walad, son of the great 
Jalal al-Din Rumi,' and a fine old unique copy, im¬ 
perfect at beginning and end, of the Zoology of 
Marwazi,* bean tantalizing witness to the prutine 
splendour of the Royal Library of Ddhi. The zeal 
Major W. Nassau Lees, and the prompt intervention of 
Government, saved the remnant horn following the 
major portioa into oblivion. It it hardly to be doubted 
that litt library of the Burmese kings would likewise 
have been satiered to the ends of the earth, h^ not 
steps been taken in 1886 to save it for perpetuitv in the 
Lilmry of the India Office.* 

Refmnce has already been made to the purchase of ihe 
Johnson, Ha«in« and Leyden manusenpts.* Richard 
Johosoo served the Company for twenty-nine years, go¬ 
ing out to Calcutta in 1770 as a writer. For a time iw 

‘ Mhi Pencui ii£y. Aii mMuicripi. wWcIt hw imiriv 
bjr ims, ban the au*o|tnfS> el DM SbaUh, the aw 

U the Eoiperw &Ui Tehls. That Ubory *l*d ]-nn (be w-cAd 

*' Dkl ttvItA Aibaan,” • cnMcctina of iniotiMB ei*ca br the rriaec 
tt hie wita NUiri BSfut in lost/iCiet. 

* DeOti Ankic K« m.A.S.. 1937. bb. bIi-i. 

• Tb« " MudaUf Colleedoo," MUlogpwd by V. Fauibail; eta «. 
M1I7 about ooe-tbinS of the whole libnry wm Mt«d, m PaoAtt'i 
C**» l ofme (Loadoo, 1I97), p. t. 

' Above, p. J7. 
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was Resident at the Nizam's Court, and later had a 
deliberative voice on the Board oi Revenue. Broken 
health obliged him to return to En^and, and his at¬ 
tempts at retrieving his brtunes having failed disas¬ 
trously,* he was at last constrained in to offer to 
dispoK of the remarkable collection of oriental manu- 
Knpts and drawings which he had pul together, at great 
expent^ during his residence in Inma. 

Wilkins was asked by the Court u> report on the 
contents of the collection, and his remarks, which are 
extremely interesting, are still exant* ** There is a great 
number of books," he writes, "of the first rank as to the 
beauty of the writing, and splendour of the decorations; 
and not a few exquisitely fine. ... In order to form an 
idea of the value of this ecdlection, it had been my in¬ 
tention to have gone over the whole, and have fixed a 
price on each book individually, according to its sul^ect, 
condition and other circumstances; but I pretendy found 
that it would have been a verv tedious operation and 
consume more time than the lamentable state of Mr. 
Johnson's health would, without great danger, allow him 
to stay in Town, he being ordered to try the effect of t^ 
Bath Pump with all ptmble expedition. I therefore 
proceeded tn a more cursory way. . . . The result upon 
m volumes of which those lists consisted, turned out to 
be the general average of upwards of two Guineas and 
a half a volume, and which may be fairly considered as 
the average of the rest of the collection. I have not 
counted the exan number of the books; but Mr. Johnson 
rates them at between ten and eleven hundred, exclusive 
of pointings which do not enter into this calculation. 
... I did not venture to fix in my mind any price 
upon the Pictures, because thdr value can only be 
estimated by taste fancy and fashion. They are certainly 

' S<« the Moiwrul « <Si tf « M cd bf hit widow id ihc Court ei Dircenn 
in iloy. WwrrbmmM Leum KivoMd, ««l. it< (1I07, M. 
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a very fine collection, and the price fixed upon them 
far leu than the ori^oal cott." 

The albums of paintings—the “Johnson Albuou”— * 
67 in number, form an extremely interesting and varied 
ejection, and enjoy a deserved celebrity. There are 
several reputed portraits of Moghul Imperon and 
Princes, while Hindu, Muslim and Christian subjects 
alike arc well represented. It bat been ealcuUted that, 
including the miniatures contained in manuscripts, the 
number of drawings thus acquired from Richard John¬ 
son exceeds 1,300. As for the manuscripts themselves, 
it will be necesury to mention only a few items, to 
prove that Wilkins’ estimate of them is by no meant 
exaggerated. To Johnson belonged the very remarkable 
collection of Persian diwins (no. 152) wniefa, wruteo 
in the year 714/1315, and containing very curious minia¬ 
ture paintiags, is of unique importaiKe for the critical 
study of the poems of Naar i J ^ usrau, Adib $ibir, 
Mu’tzzf, Qamar, Asb>r He also posaessed 

the celebrated most ancient copy of the works of Anur 
J^usrau (Ethd 1186). the very rare Kbnmsnh of Janiili 
(Ethf 1284), and numerous other maouscripu of great 
artistic or bibliographical interest. 

The Hastings Collection comprises some very remark¬ 
able items, induding a gorgeous ^itih-nimah written in 
^f/1564 (Etfaf 863^ me hne old, but unfomuuiely 
fragmentary, poetical collection fno. 1^) containing 
certain of the works of Sana'i (Ew 41^ Nasafi (Etlw 
929) and Nifiinl fEthe 5)89), and a number of mathe¬ 
matical boedtj ^th 743, 745, 746, 753, 759; Ethi 2835, 
1237) wdiich Warren Hastings himself supposed, 
erroneously, to be of outstanding merit.' 

The Le^en Colleetion (mbiiotbeca LeydenianaX 
bought, as recorded above,* from his father in 1824 for 

* Sec fab ^ter id UTilkiw, q<Mud l» Pdcr Gocdon'i Met (itow. 




;^500> is summarily described in the following note, 
apparendy written in tSiy, when the collection was iirtt 
dcfXMited in the Company's warehouses: * 

There are in all t6 Lstr chests:—14 at the Private Trade 
Warehouse and a at the luggage Warehouse. 

Upon a cursory view and eumtnatioa of these cheso they 
have been found to contain itot less than 2,500 artides: viet 
3037 MSS inscribed with a style on the leava of the Palmira 
tree (eommooly called Cajans) in the various languages of the 
Country, 81 MSS on Paper of a similar descripuoa, 153 MSS 
in the Peniaa and Arabic characters, 148 (^nese printed 
books, 30 printed books chiefly from the press at Serampoor, 
aa unbend quires and loose papers conuining skekM 
vocabularies in several languages, and about 30 miscdlaneous 
articles. 

John Leyden, bom in 1775 at Denholm in RcndHirch- 
shirc, at an early an shewed an astonishing aptitude for 
languages, and m iwi was introduced by Richard Hcbcr 
to &ott, whom be hclp^ materially with the earlier 
volumes of the Border Minrirelty (1802).* Being quali¬ 
fied as a doctor, he secured an appointment as assasunt- 
surgeon on the Madras cstabllshnwnt of the East India 
Company in 1803. He travelled widely in Southern 
India and Malaya, and then reiurneu to settle at 
Calcutta in 1806, where he held various appointments, 
Meanwhile, his fertile mind found recreation in the 
study of a bewildering variety cd oriental bnguages, and 
according to the Reporu and Proceedings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society (t8ii-ia) he irandated one or 
more of the Gospels into ‘^Pashiu. Maldivian, Balloch, 
M.'tcassar, and Bugis." Of his various philological enter¬ 
prises only one, a Prakrit Grammar, ever reached an 
advanced stage. Leyden was also a gifted poet, and his 
Poetical Remains, eoited with a Memoir in 1819 by the 

' CerTtifonimrt Mtmttrai*, vel. js (iSii-if). 

* li.ti.n., «ol, mill. p. iij. 


Rev. James Mortoa, iociude graceful vcriions made from 
an asconishing number of languages. Who can doubt 
that Leyden, had he been spared, would have become 
one of the greatest, if not actually the greatest, of that 
celebrated arclc of orientalists wIwk accompHthments 
lent abiding lustre to the aedvitics of the Bridm in India 
a century agoP But in i8ii he accompanied Lord Minto 
to Java as Malav interpreter: his " literary zeal took him 
into an unventilatcd native library; fever superven^ and 
he died at CornelU, after three days* illness, a8 Aug.. 
1811,’*' a few days before his ihirty'Sxth birthday. 

In tSyd, the Ro^ Socie^ presented to this Library 
the Sir William Jones and Ashburner Collections of 
Arabicj Peisian and Sanskrit manuKripu: those in 
Arabic and Persian svere catalogued by the late Professor 
E. G. Browne and Dr. (now Sir) £. Ctenison Ross, white 
the Sanskrit manuscripu were described by C. H. 
Tawney and F. W. Thomas, then Librarian and 
Assistant Librarian respectively. 

The backbone of the Ubraiy's Sandtrit resources is the 
CoJebrooke CoUeoioa. to wnkh reference has already 
been made.* It was on 15 April 1819 that H. T. Cede- 
brooke, who had had a distinguished career lasting thirty- 
two years in the service of im East India Company—he 
went out to Bengal at a writer in tySa—oind had been for 
many years a close personal friersd of Charles Wilkins, 
wrote to the Court of Directors " offering for the Court's 
acceptance his Collection of Oriental Manuscripts, upon 
the sole Conditton, that he may have free access to it, 
with leave to have any Numbtfi of Books from it for 
his own use, to be sent to him from time to time on his 
requisition to the Librarian to that effwt and to be re* 
turned by him at his convenienoc."* This generous 

' IM., p. siS. 

* Above, p. 4s. 

* Com! ml. fS7. p. 3S. “IV A7 bean wiucM m tbc 
bet tiM the '’nle Qioihiiett** which Cnle b roofce dowa vu 
•hefMrardi btfiUed bidilulljr. 
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oITer was accepted with aUcritv, and in notifying Cole> 
brooke ol the appredation witA which hit p(t was le- 
eeived, the Secntary in£onned him that '^ihe Court 
propose to sett apart a portion of their Library for the 
recqxion of these Valuable Manuscripts ana to dis- 
dnguUh it by the name oi the ColcbrooKe Collection."* 
As a further mark of appreciation and esteem, the follow¬ 
ing letter was also written:* 

H. T. CounooK Esq* 

Sn, 

I hare had tlte honor to coorcy to yoa by command 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company dteir 
thanks for the valuable Collectioo of Oriental Manuscripts 
which you obligingly presented for ihdr acceptance k which 
they have ordered to be placed in the Library at this House 
unoer the dcnomioacion of the “ Cotebrooke CoUeetion 

I have now the honor to express to you the wish of dw 
Court to have your Bust for the purpose of bciog placed in 
the Company’s Library as an appropriate accompaniment to 
due Collection. 

Should you be pleased to gratify the Court by mecdog their 
wish on the present occasion they will on being favored with 
your decision give the necessary iiutructions to Mr Chantrey 
to attend you for the above mentioned purpose. 

1 have the honor to be 
Sir, 

(Sd) ;. Dait 

Secf’y. 

E«fT twBu Horn. 

13*4 Uty 1I13. 

Chantrey’s marble bust of Colebrooke, made in 1820 at 
a fee of 120 guineas, now stands in the Corridor leading 
to the Reading Room of the Library.* 

Jones, Wilkins, Leyden, Colebrooke—these were the 
days of gianu of intellect, and the same aeal which in* 

* Uittttitmn, vol. $8. p. S 40 , dsnd S4 April 1810. 

* lUd., p. a) 6 . 

* W. PoiNr. DnrnpoM Ctlthtmt cf like faii$siMgt, SMmti, Mr., a* 
uU tmdm Ofitt (jih wim), p. C|, no. 4J). 
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spired a Coeihe to cover the whole field of human 
knowledge, and to achieve fame in literature and science 
alike, fired many a lesser'known contemporary. As 
though it were not enough for one man to rise to the 
highest poet to which a civilian miaht in those days 
aspire in India—a seat on the Council of the Governor* 
General—and, in the licdc leisure left after the perform* 
nnce of odtcial duties, to acquire a masterly knowledge of 
Sanskrit language, literature and law, Colebtodte also 
took within his ambit the study of botany, zoology, 
entomology, meteorolon, and mathcmatia, and to the 
breadth and depth of his various accomplishmenu 
eloquent testimony is borne by the v^ lon^Wiography 
apjxnded to the notice of his life in the I>tcfiofl«» of 
Nan'oiwf BioprapAy. vd. xi, p. a86. At his brother’s 
inducement, he also became a keen rider and shot, and 
in his later years attached more aedit to lus sporting 
aeeomplishinents—how typical of an Englishman I— 
than to those contribudons to science which had won for 
him an international repuution. His closing days, how¬ 
ever, were clouded by domestic and financial trouUes; 
the death of two promising sons broke his health and 
spirit; cauract dieted him with total blindness; and 
on 10 March 1837. at the age of ^ this great scholar, 
great gentleman and great bencfoctor of the Library 
died, within a year of the death of his friend Wilkins. 
TTse manuscripts whiA he presented to the Company, 
numbering more than a,ooo volumes, cover all the 
branches of Sanskrit literature and sdeoce, forming a 
library not unworthy of a prince. 

Many Sandtrit manuscripu were included in the 
Gpekwar of Baroda's gift,* as well as in the Taylor Be¬ 
quest.* Other important collecrions of Sanskrit works 

■ See tbove. p. 41. 

* RecBved on I) Mtrdi tl 
the oolleciien if defcnM tf 
Senikm fMl Mahruti MSS. 

I. T»j 4 w M.D. ai Bomber." 
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include those of A- C. Burqell, acquired partly by gift 
in 1870, aod partly by purchase in 188a, and of J. G. 
Buhler, presented in 1^: the donation of Rajah Sir 
Scurindro Mohun Tagore, received in 1903;^ and the 
Aufrecht Collection, bought in 1904- 

Arthur Coke Burrsell, eldest son of Arthur Burnell of 
the Company's marine service, and grand-nepbew of 
Sir W. Coke, Chief Justice of Ceylon, went out to India 
in i860, at the age of ao. Gifted to a remarkable degree 
in the acquisition of languages, hit taste for which was 
stimulated by early contacts with George Borrow, he 
rapidly assimilated a varic^ of oriental tongues, but be¬ 
came espMally proficient in Sanskrit. During hit eight 
years' residence 10 Southern India, he made a very choice 
and valuable collection of 350 Sanskrit Vedic manu¬ 
scripts, published a hand-list of them at London in 1869, 
ana the following year presented them to this library. 
Of his mft Rost wrot^ “Mr. Burnell's collection at 
Sanskrit MSS. is probably the roost important that has 
reached England since the Professor Wilson. 

Besides consisting exclusively of picked MSS., the coUec- 
tion represents the Sanskrit literature as current in the 
south of India, and this feature constitutes its special 
value. I know that Mr. ljurnell spent somethin like 
;^,ooo upon the acquisition of these MSS.”* Cm his 
return to India, Burnell served as judge successively at 
Mangalore and Tanjore, and in 1880 the Madras govern¬ 
ment published his CUuififJ Index to the Sanil^m MSS. 
in the Pnlnee at Tanjore. Other very important con¬ 
tributions to oriental scholarship stand to his credit, 
certain of which were publishea posthumously; for in 
1882 he died, at the early age of 42, hts naturally weak 
constitution having been ^oken by the exhausting 
climate of Madras. Since 1870 he had collected a further 

‘ DeMiibcd in T. ABfrccltt'i snide, Safttji-Htnitehilttn. i» 
Z.DM.G.. 1904. pp. yn xft. 
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3J0 Sinskric aod Prakrit inanuscri|Xt, and thete were 
purchaaed from hu heiri.' 

Johann Georg Buhler wu born tn 1837, the ton o( a 
Hxuiovcr pastor, and after Kudjing San^rit at Paris, 
London and Oxford, he went out to Bombay in 1863 
as Professor of Oriental Langxiages at the Ef^instone 
College, subsequently holding various hi^ omcial posts 
in the educaoonal service. He is reputed to have col' 
lected over 5,000 Sanskrit manuscripts for the Indian 
Government: he also made a substantial private collec* 
lion, which he dimsed of to various publK institutions 
in Europe.* To this Library he nude a preseot of 331 
manuscripts when Professor of Indian Philology and 
Archamlogy at the University of Vienna: in his letter 
CO Rost, announcing his otter to present, he writes, 
" Should the Collectxin not appear altogether worthless 
to TOu, I would beg you to place before the R' Hon*** 
H.M. Secretary of State for India my humble wish to 
present it to the India Oriice library os a free gift, on 
the following conditiont: 

(a) chat during my lifetime thoae MSS. of the CbUec- 
tion, which 1 may require for the continuance of my 
stupes, may be lent to me for such periods and in such 
numbers as my convenience may require, against the 
u.iual receipts tor books issued; 

(h) that after my death the Collection may remain 
accessible to all Sanskrit studeats and that its contents 
ma^ be lent both to British subjects and Foreigners, re> 
siding out of England, under the regulations in force at 
the mne.”* Rost welcomed the presentation with en¬ 
thusiasm, and the conditions imposed by the donor were 
readily complied with. Biihlcr’s life of great distinction 
and usefulness was cut short in 1898, when he was 
drowned in Lake Constance. 

' Uinatrt pf Ut CMivnf •/ «d1. 

* Por detiib. tte Mhicr'i own amMM «a Z.D.m.G., iM, pf. 

* R. a L. SH/Iim. 
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The Aufrecht CollectioD represenu the paioitaking 
compilation, over a great number of years, of a ve^ div 
anguished Kbolar. F. W. Thomas writes of it, in his 
detailed band-list,* "The collection consists . . . urdy 
of Sanskrit MSS., in most cases copied by Protessor 
Aufrecht himself from oririnals in Euiw or India, but 
including a few copies ma«, or procured from India, by 
friends ... Of otherwise obtained, and a fw originals 
acquired by gift or purchase; pardy of glossaries or word- 
indices; par^ of pntd^^a-indices. ... In several cases 
we have the full apparatus of MS., glostanr, and 
index to the same work. Many of the MSS. are equlpp^ 
with collations, artd miscellaneous notes are appended 
to a Urge proportion ^ them. . . . The most striking 
features of tlte collection are its mass taken absolutely 
and its comprehensiveness in relation to the main corpus 
of the Vedjc and the Brahmanical Sanskrit literature." 
When Aufrecht parted with these manuscripts, at the 
age of 8^, " he felt like a man who has lost wife and 
children '* :* he died three years bter. 

A very remarkable and quite priceless collection of 
documents, the so-called Stein OMlection, is now pre¬ 
served in port at the British Museum, and in part in the 
Library ot the India Oflice. The acquisition oy Colonel 
Bower in tSpi of the famous buch-bark medical manu- 
Kript in Sanskrit from Kucha, known as the Bower 
Manuscript, was the 6rst indication of the existence, in 
die sands of Eastern Turkestan, of literary treasure-trove. 
Subsequently other fragments came to light, and Dr. 
Hoernle induced the Government of India to instruct its 
agents to collect: a report of the collections thus formed, 
and sene to Calcutta during the years 1895-97, was pub¬ 
lished by Hoernle in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of £rngd/ (1899, 1902), and he devoted the rest of hu 
life to the elucidation of Sanskrit documents from 
Eastern Turkestan. In 1898, Sir Auret Stein formulated 

' I.R. 4 J., ipot, p. iMp. * IM., p. M31. 
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a scheme for rystematk exploration; and the outcome of 
this was his three expecutioas of 1900-1, 190&8 and 
1913-16, described in his three monumental publications, 
Andfnt Khotan (19C7), Serindie (1921) and Innermoit 
Asia (1938). 

Of the documents found in these three expeditions,- 
this Librarjr is (he repository of (i) the Tibetan, on wood 
and paper, fii) the khotanese and Kuchean, on paper, 
QiJ) luur-fUlhs of the Sanskrit and allied documents.* 
Of the first (Tibeun) group, the documents on wood 
were arrannd and listM, lar^y by the devoted labour 
of Mr. G. H. Baker, under the supervision of Piofessor 
F. W. Thomas, in 56 “box-volumes*'; w^c 80 bound 
volumes contain the paper documents. The second and 
third groups are preserved unbound. 

Apart from the Tibetan documents discovered in Sir 
Aurcl Stein's expeditions, the Library possesses a cotlec- 
cion of Tibetan xylographs. This indudes one set of 
the canon cal le d uian-hg^r (Tanjur) in a hundr^ 
volumes, presented by Hragson in 1835, as already re¬ 
lated,’ and two sets of the mer canon, the Bkah-hgyur 
(Kanjur); of the latter, one was induded in Hodgson's 
donation, while the other was brought bock by Colonel 
L. A. Waddell, C.B., C.I.E., from ^ Tibet MitsioA 10 
Lhasa 1903-4. A Tibmo collection made by Sir Denison 
Rou and acquired by the Library in comprises 
manuscripts as well as xylographs. 

Besides documents on paper, palm-leaves, birch-bark, 
skins, wood, ivmy and the baser metals, the Library 
possesses two historically interesting treaties inscribed oo 
the precious metals—a roll of gold weighing about 14 
ounces inscribed in the Malayalam language with an 
agreement made in 1691 between the Zamiorin of Calicut 

' Th« Briluh Mawvta hu (i) OuMW, Twki, UifW ia4 Soften. 
^ oee-fifih et (He Seariui(. etc., dmmoiu, iacludia| all nmnea in 
(hit Kterofflii nipt. 

' See above, p. pt. 
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and the Dutch Eaac India Com^ny; and a roll of elver 
weighing about t6 ounce* ineexined with a emilar agreo 
ment rn^ in 1679. 

These are the most important, but by no meant all, of 
the collectiont of cattern and wceern manuacriM ptc- 
served in t^ Library of the India Office. Even iFom to 
brief and r»n-technical a descripwn of their coniCTU, 
an estimate can be fwmed of their range, their vanery 
and their great value. There is, indeed, no limit to the 
many*tided complexity of the human mind: and in this 
Library abundant material exists to cxdte the interest 
and exercise the ingenuity of scholars for many genera- 
uons to come. 
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Tawkky retired in 1903. Meanwhile, in 1898 Dr. (now 
Eineriius-Proleuor) F. W. Thomas, like Tawney a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, had been ap- 

r 'nted Assistant Librarian, io succession to Mr. Edward 
Wade. After William Miller’s retirement io 1873, 
this ofiim had been successively filled by Mr. R. C. 
Childers (1873-76) and Mr. E. WatcrBdd (1876^3). 
Wade's work was mainly the cataloguing of ^ropean 
printed books, and the first supplement of Volume I 
of the Library's Catalogue is the product of his industry. 

Dr. Thomas succcraed Professor Tawney, and the 
next Assistant Librarian was Dr. (aftertvards Sir) 
Thomas Arnold, the distinguished autharity on Islam 
and Muslim Art. Arnold, who remained only six years 
in the Library, and whose subsequent dUtiogutshed 
career, cut short by his untimely dath in 1930. is an¬ 
other ttory, was the first scholar specially appointed to 
take clurae of the Arabic and Perdan manuscripts and 
books, u had by now become quite impossiole, by 
reason of the great and rafudiy increadng complication 
of oriental studies, for one nun to be sufficiently in¬ 
formed in all the three classcal langiugcs and literatures 
of India, as Wilkins had been, to administer the whole 
resources of this great library with uniform efficiency: 
and the new policy, which Arxxtld’s appdntmeot initiate, 
has now bec^e permanent, securing that the successiofl 
of Sanskriost and Islamist remains unbroken. Subsequent 
augmentations to the sufT indude a technical adviser to 
take charge of the European books, and an oriental 
clerk to supervise the accessioniag of books in modern 
Indian lan^agcs; while a very recent addition is the 
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welcome incliuion oi a third orieoi^u wheae scope u 
intended primarily w take in the Dravidun languages 

chapt«* 

form tfaTerowth of thu Ubrary; it has been shewn bow 
it devclo«d, from being the P^^te repository ^i^t. 
ine certmn of the material assets of a pttt Company, 
lorn being the greatest specialist oriental hbrary m the 


has beeo.^ 

Pnnt<J VoU. 

■1 

3 

1 

1877 3 «.o«» 

iooa M. 5 «> 

I9» * 3 »^ 

10.000 

1^000 

30.000 

A recent count of the number of printed b^ and 
pamphlets, claoified according to languages, has g»«n 
ihc Iwowing approximate result t 

1. C^Tfifal oriental languages: 

Arabic and Persian . 

Sanskrit. Pali and Prakni ... 

Tibetan. 

^incK. 

Zend and PaUari . 

a. European languages . 

3. Modem Indian languages: 

Assamese . 

Bengali . 

Branui . 

Cujarati . 

Hindi . 

Kanaresc . 

... 10,000 
... a3,ooo 
... too 

... 1,800 

... aoo 

- M.100 

... 60,000 

... 700 

... 34,000 
... 3 

... 9 , 5 “ 

... iM* 

... 3,160 


• JUtert •/ IV iiAfWy <t i»77! 

0t raM«x«M. 011« “*■ »M®- 
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MalaiNdAm . 

MaiiUi. 

Marathi ... 

Nepaleae . 

Ohm . 

Paoiabt. 

Patato . 

Rawrali ... ___ 

Sahara . ... 

Sindhi . 

Taaiil . 

Tdugu . 

Ur^ . 

Miacellaneout . 

4. Burnese . 

5. 'nbeto-Burman etc. dialecs 

6. O^ier orieotal lan^gct 


... t^50 

a9 

... 9,aoo 

370 
••• 3 W> 

- 

... J15 

... ia 5 

... la 

... a,5oo 

i5.a5» 

... 9,500 

... 19,000 



t.538 


Total. aaa,87D 


To these resources io manuscript and printed book 
must be added an extcn«ve colIecdcH) o( plwtographs. 
These fall into two main groups, the first coosistuffi of 
photographs of objects of archoNlogtcal interest, suppled 
oy the Department of the ArcfacoU^ical Survey of India, 
and representing a generous selection of all the photo¬ 
graphs taken by order of that Department, while the 
second group is an accumulation, extrendy miscellaneous 
in character, mainly derived from private benefaction, 
and including a large number of photographic relics of 
the Indian Mutiny. Both groups of photographs, and 
cspraally the former, are m the greatest interest and 
utility, and are in constant requisiuon. 

It remains to be told, what use has been made of this 
great Library. We have seen that from its origin, the 
principle of free access for responsible and accredited 
members of the general public W been faithfully fol- 
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lowed; we have jeen ibe rule* for the uk of the Library 
which were fint compiled in 1817* fit William 
Miller, in the course ot a pctitton‘-^n that occasion un- 
tuccessfuU>to be allowed the designation of Assistant 
Librarian, wrote, "After 23 yearT experience as the 
working Ubrarian, I feel the necessity for respectfully 
bringing under your conaderalion the importance of 
lam m govern the future circulation of the Library, 
that shotdd be imperadve on all short of Departmental 
Secretaries, unless on their responsibility.” He then 
made varimis suggestions for remedying existing abuses; 
but whether these recommendations were acted upon 
it is not now possible to trace. When the Museum was 
dispersed in 1074, the apartment allotted to the Museum 
imd Library was reconstructed, and the present Reading 
Room waslsid out: the practice of admitting the public 
daily, which had obtainra when the Museum was still 
in being, was continued, but admission was restriaed m 
ticket 4 mldcrt.* 

The earliest printed set of Rules for the uee of the 
Ubnry is apparendy chat issued in 1887.^ These rules 
have been subsequendy modified from dme to time, with 
a view to rendering the contents of the Library at once 
more open to the public, and more secure for future 
generations of users. A cepy of the rules as at present 
in force U forwarded to applicant for a ticket of 
admission entitling him to use the Reading Room, and 
to borrow books.* 

Starisdes of the number of readers using the Library, 
the numbers of manuscripts and books lent, and the 
gen^ business transactccl, are only available from the 
year 1917, in which year the Annsssl Report of the 

' fimaiiai Faffn. iMl, Na. 4a4. 

' See Th* Times, |»mwry 14. 1^4. TV number ef viumt* to tfc« 
Muieua during iS^ Mulled 43.47S! tee TAe Times, 7 lenuary 1874, 

p. It*. 

* IL ft L. TS/iSS;. ■pprered CeuftcU sj limiarT tia7. 

* L. 147/3*. «ppr»*ed Couedl 14 |uae 1938. 
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Library was fir»{ Uiued* Over lo comparatively short a 
period, the growth io the Library’s acuvities is quite re* 
markable, at the following table shews. 


iaiM 7 . 1090^1. 182S«>. 


Readers . 

«.« 5 ‘ 

3,001 

4 . 75 ^ 

Books lent . 


i,B88 


Letters despatched ... 


‘.*47 

1,81a 

Parcels desmtehed ... 
MSS It Xylographs 

4S7 

553 

4 « 

lent. 



86 

* No fifura 

syllable. 



343 ^ 

4.097 

3.445 

55 » 
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Ro« in 1877 wrote, io the metnoranduni whiA has 
already been mcntioocd,* 

I am happy to be able to state that the liberality with whkh 
the treasures of our maouscHpt colloctiooi have been, and 
continue to be, made accessi^ to oriental scholars of all 
eountries, has io no tingle instance been abused. On the 
contrary, there bat, in most cases, been a &ir return for it in 
the shape of valuable publications on the literature and 
artharolm of India, many of which would not luve seen tk 
tight but tor the aid derived from our manuscripts. 

Remarkable tribute to this liberal policy of loans Is paid 
by the renowned Persian scholar, the late E. G. Browne, 
who writes in the preface to the Ctulopie of Two 
CoUteStOfU of Persian O* Arabic A/aisirrrnptr preserved 
in the India Office Library (London, 190a):* 

' Tbs lUgirt sf Ue L ih mi Cvmmiuet U 1177 had Ngsciud Mdi 
M Anniwl Mpart, but b» mmo ww ihm nkca. 1^ wat dU- 
ooMMHMd on frouodi od durisi 

* Htftn af sir jjfcory Cammimt, n. to. 

* Pp. T'Vi. PaniceUHf oBfaminott Is liw absolMi rturioton issfowd 
by lbs tula lovcnsiiif tbr maiufancat of dx Iritidi Mumm. ia 
vmuc of wttioi no muBso^a IB17 be IcM crea M ■AMka poUic 
idtutioin. 
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la underuking to complete his (E. D. Rois't) work, I w*J 
Ktueted bv two stroag modm, friendship for one of the 
molt giftd ead amiable of my fdlow-workwi, and graotudc 
to the mo« liberal and enlightened of Engiith Library. In 
nearly all dvihted countrie* except England, manuicnpt* ate 
freely lent (nibject to reaioadjlc precautiom) by pu^ 
Libraries to native and foreign scholars, whereby research ts 
not m^y aidol but rendered possible. The general prac- 
tiec of En«ish Libraries in refusing to lend their manuscripts 
not only impedes study and fetters innumerable usefid enter* 
prises, out wouU, but for the gcocrosi^ and liberality of a 
tw, at t^ head of which stands the India Office Liwary, 
inevitably mult in the complete exclusion of British Oriental* 
ists from the privileges shared by their Coodnental colleagua. 
For this reason no Orientalist who has any adequate con* 
ception of hU obligations and respocuibiliiies would hesitate 
for a moment in rendering any service within his power to 
an imiitudon to which he u w deeply indebted. 

As to the general resources, printed books and manu* 
scripu alike, of the Library as a whole, it is hardly too 
much to say, that no serious documented work has 
appeared during the past cenlurv, dealing with any 
aspea of the history, peoples, cultures, rdigiotu, wd 
modern intellectual a^ political life of India, which has 
not laid this collection under contribution. Several 
well-known novdisM and plawrtghts, moreover, have 
found useful material for tndr productions in the 
resources of the Library. Less spectacular, but no less 
valuable, has been iu oincial utility, as a source of refer¬ 
ence for the various departments at the Secretary of State 
for India and Burma, and for other Mvermnent offica. 
Very many manuscripts in the collection have been 
utilized by scholars of all nations in their work of pre* 
paring criti^ editions of oriental texts; the Europ^n 
Runuscripu have been no less successfully exploited in 
the fields of travel and all the branches of modern Indian 
history. In this connection it is necessary to refer to the 
invaluable assistance afforded by the collections of public 
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records which are preserved in (he Records Department 
of the India Olfic^ and wfaidi the Superintendent of 
that department renders avaiUl^ subject to certain safe* 
guards, to audents to the Reading Room of the Library. 

To this Reading Room retort scholars and nudenit d 
all countries. There can hardly be a sin^ savant living 
today, learned in one or other oranch of oriental euliure, 
who has not at some time at in this room on the third 
floor of the Itsdia Oflke, using this collection which 
public policy and private munilmncc have jointly coo* 
tribuMO to create. There can hardly be any Indian 
student, repairing to Europe for the purpose of complet¬ 
ing bis sttraies, who has not shared in these privileges, 
wmch are freely accorded to all who may care to pr^t 
by them. It has alw»s been the avowed policy of the 
Librarian and his stan, to make students of all nation¬ 
alities fed at home in this Library; and the touch of 
intimacy, the personal note has, it is bdieved, been felt 
and appreciate by very many vdio have worked there. 

At tM time wticn these pages are being written, a 
scheme is in progress for rccataloguina the whole of the 
collection of European books. The nilk of this collec¬ 
tion was catalogue many yean ago, before librarianship 
had become the highly specialized seknee which it now 
is: tncxlern requirements made it imperative once more 
to examine these books, and m clawy them in great 
detail according to suk^ea-matter. It is Iwped that within 
seven yean, a new complete catalogue of this tide of the 
Library wUl have been publiihetr: there will then be 
available to the general public a bibliography of India 
more detailed and more complete than anything which 
has hitherto been attempted. 

Plans for cataloguing the still uncatalogued manu¬ 
scripts and oriental Docks are also in active progress, and 
it is probable that the coming decade will cmipleie an 
output of work os remarkable and as nediuble as that 
achieved during any period of the Library's history. 
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When the eo»t of compiling catalogues b eorwdcred, in 
termi of labour and money, it must always be remem¬ 
bered that a catalogue b a key to a treasury, wthoui 
which access can never be won O) the treaiufes it coiv 
tains; and the efficiency and conacientiousnett with 
which a library is administered may best be judged by 
the catalogues which it has published. Jimged by this 
criterion, it may be conceded that the Library of the 
India Office U a public trust which has never wanted 
for faithful trustees. , . ^ 

When the Court of Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, one hundred and forty years ago, first resolved to 
^tc a Repository for Oriental Writings, a revoluaonai^ 
movement was sweeping through the western \wrld, 
bruihingaway the pnvileges and preconceptions of cen¬ 
turies. ^e orientalist moveraent, which had iu ^gins 
in that troubled time, aimed and still aims at bridging 
ibe differences of language and culture which suodw 
East and West. The intervening years have brought in 
their train other problems, whidi a century ago could 
never have been dreamed of; and not the kasi of ihoK 
problems is the almost fantastic rapidity with which 
means of inttreommunkadon have been increased and 
acederated. All the nations of the world are now near 
neighbours: but good neigbbouriioess uwn 

mutual understanding and respect. The orientalist seeks, 
bMesily .rnd sincerely, to interjMCt the eastern mind and 
spirit to the West: can it be denied that, in kb own 
modest way, he is making an impomnt contribution to 
the peace of the world? To the studies of the orientalist 
—and every person genuinely interested in eastern affairs 
b a true orientalist—thb great library, the repostory 
of eastern treasures rituateo in the capital of the West, 
freely offers all its rich resource*, upon thb will to 
service, the title of iu being rests secure. 
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APPENDIX 


The following caaloguo have been compiled, and others 
are in course of preparation: 

t. OaitirrAL Muroscaim akb Xtumoaths. 

(a) In Prim. 

Sanskric^Voi. I. J. Eggdiag. London i88S'IOm. 

VoL II. A. B. Keitn and F. W. Thomas. (Amd, tpu. 
RomI Society CoUectioo. C R Tawoey and P. W. 
Thnmas. London, im. 

Aufrecht Collection Indiea, Pradka-luts, Sdc.). 

P, W. Thomas. Loodoo, <908, pp. toapd}. 

Arabic.—Vol. I. O. Loih. London, 1877. 

Vol. II. Pt. I (Qur'Saic Liserattire). C A. Storey. 
London, 1930. Pl 3 (SQfism and Ethics). A J. 
Arbcrry. Dsndon, t^6. ^ 3 (Fiqh). R. L07. Lorn 
don, 1937. (Other parts in progress.) 
i^ersiaa.—Vol. I. H. Etb& Oxford, 1903. 

Vol. II. H. Ethd and E. Edwards. Oxford. 1936. 

Vol. in. C A. Storey, R. Levy and A f. Arbrny. (In 
progress.) 

Arabic & Persiaru—Royal Society Cdlectiaa. £. D. Ross and 
E. G. Browne. London, 1903. 

Bengali Sc Aasareeae.—J. P. BlumhardL Oxford, 19x4. 
Chiocse.—Rev. ]. Summers. London. iSya. 

(Tripiuka). S. BeaL LosmIoo, iM. 

„ Bunyiu Nanjio. Oxford, 1883. 
Hindustani.—). P. Blumhardt. Oxford, 1936. 

Marathi.—P. Blumhardt and S. G. Kanhere 0 ^ d>e press). 
Javanese.—S. Keyscr (BijJftgcn tot it Taaf-, Lead* en Vol- 
mm Nt^rlaaJtck MU, The Hague, 1854, 
Pt II, pp. 339 ^)- 
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M*Uy^H. van der Tuuk aoor HtderiMndsch 

IniH, 1849 (iX PP- S^S-^oo)- 
Oriya.—!• P- Blumhitfdl. 0*f«rd, ija^- 
Pali.—H. Oldcobiirg (/w»a/ of tkt Uii Text Soatty, L«»- 

(/<>«riw/ of the ?al* Ttxt 
Society, Loodoo, 1897, pp. I'S'X 
Zeod and P«WaW.-M. N. Dhall. Q.R.AS., L<»don, 191*. 
pp. 3 * 7 ^)- 


(b) In Meauserift. 


Ethiopic «t Syriac.—W. Wright. 

H. A. Giles. 

Burmese.—E. Chevillion. 

(Mandalay) Taw Sdn Ko (Nocei). 


Siamese.—H. Alabaster. 

Batta.—H. van dcr Tuuk. 
Ubetan.—U dc la Vallie Poussin. 


a. EwaottAH MAMuicatm. 

Vol. L The Mackeoaie Collecuonv ^ ' J**®,*®” 

Iccdon and the Ptirate CoUcctioo. C. O- 
don. 191A Pt 2: The General Colk^. I- Char- 
peotier and E. H. Johmion (in the press). 

Ved. n. Pt I; The Orme Collection. S. C. Hill- Lo^«, 
1916. Pt a: Minor Collecooiu and Miscdlao^ 


&ctioo i (Nos. 1-538). 
Section ii (Nos. 539 ^, 


G. R. Kaye. London, 1936. 
iX E. H. Johnston (in the pressX 


3, Paurrao Boons *w» LmtooaAMtt. 

E.I Co’s. Library Catalogue, London, 1845. Supplement, 
London, 1851. (Superseded.) 

Vol. I and Index. London, 1S88. 
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Vol. I (Supplement i). London, 1S9;. 

Vol. I (Supplement a). London, 1909. 

Vol. ! (Accesnom): i, Z911; a, 1911; 3, 1913; 4, 191a; 5, 
>913; 6 , 1913: 7, 1918; 8, 1919; 9, 1930; to, 1931; It, 
19^; la, 1934:13,1936; 14, 15,1931; 16,1934; 17, 

1936; 18^ 193& (Further accetsiont on cards.) 

Vol. IL Ft. t: Sanskrit Books, R. Rost. London, (897. 
Reviaed e^tioo to 1933. Ptan Nath and). B. Quudhuri. 
(In dK press.) 

Vo), n. Pi. a: Hindustani Books. ). P. Blumhardt Lon¬ 
don, 1900. 

Vnl. n. Pt. 3: Hindi, Paniabi, Pushtu and Sindhi Books. 

J. F. Blumkardt. London, 190a. 

VoL n. Pt 4 s Bengali. Oriya and Assamese Books. I. P. 
BlumhardL London, SuppleoMM, 190640, Ben¬ 

gali Books. J. P. Blumhaidt. London, 19^. 

Vol. IL Pt- y- Marathi and Gujcrati Books. ). F. Bbm- 
ha^t London, 1907. 

Vd. IL Pt 6: Persian Books. A. J. Arberry. London, 
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